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HELP SMASH OUR 1929-1930 RECORD 


100% ers Through November 5th 
CITIES 


Adams, Amherst, Antigo, Appleton, Ashland, Bag- 
ley, Baldwin, Bangor, Bear Creek, Beaver Dam, Bel- 


mont, Black River Falls, Bloomington, 
Brandon, Brodhead, Brooklyn, 


Burlington, 
bridge, Campbellsport, Casco, 


Cassville, 


Boscobel, 


Cam- 


Chetek, 


Chilton, Chippewa Falls, Clinton, Cobb, Colby, Cole- 
man, Coloma, Crivitz, Cuba City, Darien, Darling- 
ton, De Pere, Dorchester, Eau Claire, Edgerton, Elk- 
hart Lake, Elkhorn, Evansville, Fall River, Fenni- 
more, Fond du Lac, Galesville, Gillett, Glenbeulah, 
Glidden, Goodman, Grafton, Hancock, Hartland, Hil- 
bert, Hortonville, Howards Grove, Hudson, Janes- 
ville, Juda, Kiel, Kimberly, Kohler, Lake Geneva, 
Lake Mills, Lancaster, Laona, Lena, Linden, Livings- 
ton, Lodi, Lomira, Manitowoc, Marinette, Markesan, 
Mauston, Mazomanie, Merrill, Merrillan, Mishicot, Monroe, montello, Monticello, Mt. Horeb, Mus- 
coda, Necedah, Neenah, Neillsville, New Holstein, New London, N. Fond du Lac, N. Freedom, 
Oakfield, Oconto, Oostburg, Oregon, Orfordville, Oxford, Park Falls, Plainfield, Platteville, Ply- 
mouth, Potosi, Prairie du Chien, Prairie du Sac, Pulaski, Racine, Reedsburg, Richland Center, Sey- 
mour, Sharon, Shawano, Shell Lake, Shorewood, Milw., Slinger, S$. Milwaukee, Stockbridge, Sun 
Prairie, Taylor, Tigerton, Tomah, Turtle Lake, Union Grove, Waldo, Walworth, Washburn, 
Waterford, Waukesha, Waupaca, Wausau, Wausaukee, Wauwatosa, West Allis, West Bend, West- 
boro, West Milwaukee, Weyauwega, Whitefish Bay, Wilmot, Wilton, Wonewoc. 


COUNTIES 


Calumet, Dane (Eastern), Florence, Jackson, Kenosha, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Outagamie, 
Racine, Richland, Rock, Walworth, Waukesha, Winnebago, Wood. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

Athlestane State Graded, Beaver State Graded, Cass Street Rotary, Milw., De Forest State 
Graded, Dunbar State Graded, Eau Claire State Tchrs. Coll., Green Bay Vocational, Kenosha Vo- 
cational, Logan H. S., La Crosse, Lone Rock H. S., Loomis State Graded, Manitowoc County Nor- 
mal, Melrose Union Free H. S., Milwaukee Elem. Prins., Oshkosh State Tchrs. Coll., Oshkosh 
Vocational, Pembine State Graded, Platteville State Tchrs. Coll., Polk County Normal, Redgranite 
H. S., Roosevelt State Graded, St. Norbert Coll., W. De Pere, State Dept. of Education, Stevens 
Point H. S., Superior State Tchrs. Coll., Wautoma H. S., Wild Rose H. S., Wilson State Graded, 
Wis. Memorial Academy, Cedar Grove, Wis. Sch. for Blind, Janesville. 
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Highlights on the Northwestern Conference 
As Described By The Facile Pen Of Mr. Clarence Imislund 
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Report of the Secretary of the 


W. T. A. to the Representative Assembly » » » 


HE Wisconsin Teachers Association is a profes- 

sional organization. It exists because profes- 

sional persons believe that certain of their com- 
mon problems can best be solved by thinking and 
working together. 

The efforts of the Association have been directed 
toward equal educational opportunity for all boys 
and girls in Wisconsin, for a trained teacher in 
every school room, for good school buildings which 
shall be properly equipped, for the protection of 
schools against partisan and personal politics and 
commercialism, for better salaries for better teachers, 
for safeguraded tenure, and for adequate provision 
for retired teachers through the Wisconsin Retire- 
ment System. It has supported constructive and op- 
posed destructive school legislation. 

It has brought to the spotlight worthy school ac- 
tivities, broadcast progress and worthy achievements, 
and helped to shape the ideals of the profession. 

It has supported a dozen committees which have 
been working on school and teacher problems. Wit- 
ness the numerous reports herewith presented, the 
result of conscientious, untiring effort on the part 
of these committees. Every delegate can render great 
service to the profession and to the schools of the 
state by reading and digesting each of these reports 
and making them the basis for teachers’ meetings 
and meetings of parents in their own communities. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


The Association has made a consistent effort to 
improve the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Its make-up 
has been changed from time to time and an effort 
has been made to ascertain the -type of reading mat- 
ter that appeals most to teachers. It is attempting 
to mix the professional and informational. The feat- 
ure articles from leaders in the profession keep the 
members of the association in touch with educa- 
tional thought in the country and the articles deal- 
ing with experiments, methods and procedures in 
Wisconsin schools are presented regularly for the 
purpose of carrying suggestions to other teachers. 
The JOURNAL welcomes information and communi- 
cations from the teachers themselves, for it is the 
medium of expression of the teacher body in Wis- 
consin. 


The Annual Conference 


The program of the annual conference will, I be- 
lieve, carry to you some suggestion of the amount of 
work involved in arranging the program. Through 
this convention more than 200 educators from 
within and without the state bring messages to us. 
It will result in information and inspiration. It 
will reach a greater number of teachers if those 
who are here will carry the message of the speakers 
back to their communities. There are always criti- 
cisms of convention programs. I believe that the pro- 
gram this year is stronger than any we have had at 
the annual meeting. Time and money have not been 
spared in preparing it. Every speaker has something 
“to give.” Every listener can “get something’ de- 
pending upon his mental attitude. 


Surveys 


During the year a pamphlet entitled ‘Report of the 
Committee on Teacher Welfare in Rural Schools,” 
prepared by Mr. O. H. Plenzke upon information col- 
lected by the Wisconsin Teachers Association was 
published as a regular service bulletin. 

In addition the W. T. A. office gathered informa- 
tion about more than 20,000 salaries in the state, 
classified them, tabulated them, and prepared a re- 
port in manuscript form for the use of teachers. 


Other Activities 


During the spring months more than 20,000 bul- 
letins explaining the sources of school revenues, and 
giving information about practices in other states, 
were mailed regularly over a period of three months 
to 2,000 school men and women, school boards, 
newspaper editors, and laymen in Wisconsin. 

The Association has cooperated with individuals 
and organizations in the state by furnishing informa- 
tion and by working with them in matters pertain- 
ing to education. Through letters, bulletins, and the 
JouRNAL, hundreds of teachers and other citizens 
have been furnished with information about our edu- 
cational system. 

In addition, your association officers have attended 
close to a hundred institutes, social service club meet- 
ings, parent teacher gatherings, and other assemblies 
where educational problems were discussed and 
school practices interpreted in an attempt to create 
favorable public opinion and liberal support of the 
most important business of the state—its schools. 


Your association advocates the recognition of teach- 
ing as the most important profession in the state for 
upon the teacher depends the school and upon the 
school depends the type of citizenship of the state. 
It has attempted to serve the state by assisting in 
developing a school system which, through instruc- 
tion and training, and the development of ideals, 
better prepares our youth for participation in com- 
munity and state life. 


Our Financial Situation 


Among other reports is a copy of the Auditor's 
Report for 1929. Your association is in a healthy 
condition financially. Of the income reported a large 
portion is from our advertising pages. The so-called 
“depression” is, however, reacting on our JOURNAL 
this year and from present indications we can ex- 
pect not more than 60% of the income of last year 
from the same source this year. 

On the other hand, only about 85% of the teach- 
ers actually supported their association last year 
through membership. All of the teachers of the state 
profited from it, but not all participated in promot- 
ing it. The deficit in the advertising account this 
year may be more than compensated if all of the 
teachers of the state join forces with the great ma- 
jority. May I therefore appeal to the members of this 
assembly and to those teachers in particular, who 
really appreciate the value of united effort, to carry 
the word of progress to those who have not yet 
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shown appreciation, and to urge them to secure 
membership? In making this statement I am aware 
of the growth last year when the enrollment ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year by more than 1500. 
The 100% list is constantly showing new names. 
Especially is this true in the counties where the 
number of 100% memberships is growing rapidly. 


Curtailment Is Not a Far Sighted Policy 


We are passing through a period of depression. 
There is talk of curtailment of school activity. Wis- 
consin is a wealthy state. Its annual school operat- 
ing investment is less than 3% of the income of the 
state. Figures prepared by the tax commission (Bul- 
letin 35) show that the per cent of increase in total 
disbursements for all education in Wisconsin in the 
five year period from 1924 to 1928 inclusive, was 
20. High school enrollment alone from 1924 to 1929 
increased 46 per cent. The percentage of increase of 
other state expenditures for the same period, accord- 
ing to the same report was, for ‘Protection of Per- 
son and Property” (Fire and police departments and 
regulative boards) 37; for ‘Recreation,’ 67; for 
Highways and Bridges, 39; for Health and sanita- 
tion (Boards of health, tuberculosis, sanatoria, and 
sanitary sewers) 48; and for charities and correc- 
tions, 32. I do not believe that there should be, or 
that there is any waste of money through the schools. 
School men and school women should see to it that 
maximum returns are secured on the investment. 
Certainly at this time when there is a growing de- 
mand for better preparation all along the line, and 
an increasing sentiment for shorter hours and more 
leisure for the masses, instead of curtailment there 
should be expansion in school activities to better 
prepare our boys and girls for work and for leisure; 
in short, for their jobs, for better living, and for 
better citizenship. This, I believe, is fundamental to 
the state as well as to the individual. If the schools 
are to do the very widely expanded job that modern 
conditions are demanding of them the time is fast 
approaching for still better prepared teachers and 
remuneration commensurate therewith; for a reduc- 
tion in the school load for teachers; for expansion 
of curricula; and for larger support of our schools. 
Rather than curtailment, a far sighted policy, I be- 
lieve, demands expansion. 


School Teachers Should Be Missionaries 


Every one knows the story of the Lost Battalion. 
It advanced rapidly. It got too far ahead of its base 
of support. The fate of the Lost Battalion is a mat- 
ter of history. 

The public is the base of support of the schools. 
There has been a great revolution in the professional 
attitude of teachers and in methods of procedure in 
our schools during the past decade. I fear that we 
may be getting too far ahead of our base of sup- 
port, because we have failed to keep parents and the 
public in general informed about new activities, new 
curricula, and new techniques. On the other hand, I 
have confidence that the parents of our boys and girls 
will support that which will be of benefit to them 
when they understand. Every teacher, therefore, in 
my opinion, should be a missionary, if the schools 
are going to keep pace with the social and indus- 
trial revolution that has affected our lives so com- 
pletely in the last fifteen or twenty years. There has 
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been much discouragement of “shop talk’? among 
teachers. I do not agree. Any teacher who is en- 
thusiastic about her work will talk “shop” to par- 
ents and patrons under proper circumstances and 
frequently the measure of her success, in the opin- 
ion of the community, will be determined by the en- 
thusiasm she thus shows for her work. 


I believe that strong organization is necessary to 
meet the problem before us, for there are evidences 
of powerful forces advocating curtailment of legiti- 
mate school activities. 


Our Program 


It is the purpose of your association to carry on 
next year as it has this year. It will promote with 
all its resources, a progressive school system for our 
boys and girls, and satisfactory and inviting conditions 
for teachers, with the thought of rendering maxi- 
mum service to the individual boys and girls and to 
the state at large. 


A Loan Association 


The rapidly changing industrial and social condi- 
tions of the past year, illness, or other unfortunate 
circumstances, occasionally make it necessary for 
teachers as well as others to resort to outside agen- 
cies for temporary relief. As a service for its mem- 
bers, I earnestly recommend the establishment of a 
mutual loan and savings association within our pro- 
fessional organization. A study of the laws of Wis- 
consin, the opinion of a competent attorney, and the 
information gained from existing organizations of its 
kind in the state, have convinced me that it is pos- 
sible, practical, and desirable. Its organization would 
react in many ways—two of which I shall briefly 
refer to here: 


1. Through a credit union members of the Asso- 
ciation, who find it necessary to make loans, 
will be able to secure them at a compara- 
tively low rate of interest. 


2. Saving is a serious problem for teachers because 
salaries do not permit large savings and be- 
cause the average individual has little know]- 
edge of the method of procedure in invest- 
ing small amounts or of the security of in- 
vestment opportunities offered to them. A 
credit union organized under the state laws 
and supervised by the Commissioner of 
Banking will provide a source of safe in- 
vestment of small or large amounts, with a 
good rate of interest. 


I therefore recommend that this organization au- 
thorize the appointment of a committee of ten, 
which is required under the law, who shall be given 
authority to study, analyze, and organize the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association Credit Union. 


I wish to express my appreciation to the members 
of the Executive Committee, to the officers, and to 
individual teachers, principals, and superintendents 
for the many courtesies extended to me during the 
year and for the fine spirit of cooperation that has 
been evident on every hand. 


Respectfully submitted, 
B. E. McCormick, Sec. 
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Our Seventy-Seventh Convention 


Bigger and Better Than Ever 











A Message from Our New President 
Miss Blanche McCarthy 


In electing me to the presidency of the 
Wisconsin Education Association, the mem- 
bers of that organization have conferred upon 
me the highest honor in their power. I am 
very grateful for this recognition. I feel a 
particular responsibility to the class room 
teachers of Wisconsin; as the first one of 
their group to hold this high office, I hope I 
may bring honor to them in my work this 
year. 

Many of our teachers believe that the chief 
work of the Wisconsin Education Association 
is to be found in our annual convention 
where teachers from far and near come to 
discuss their problems and to listen to lead- 
ers in the field of education from all parts 
of the country. I hope that our teachers may 
soon come to realize that an even greater 
work is being done through the central of- 
fice of our organization and by the various 
committees which are working faithfully and 
quietly throughout the year in the interests 
of each one of us. Nothing could strengthen 
our organization more than to have our mem- 
bers become thoroughly acquainted with its 
work. I hope much may be accomplished 
toward that end this year. 


—Blanche M. McCarthy 


/ HE best ever” was the general opinion 
of the great number of teachers who 
attended the 77th annual convention of 

the Wisconsin Teachers Association. President 

Tobey and the officers of the association were 

showered with congratulations by word and by 

letter. The general and sectional programs 
shared equally in the praise. 

President Tobey called the meetings promptly 
on time. He maintained the schedule without 
interference and closed on time, a policy which 
contributed not a little to the success of the 
whole conference. Although a few late com- 
ers complained because of inability to get into 
the Auditorium, the lower floors of which were 
closed during each number, the vast majority 
were pleased at the absence of commotion while 
speakers were on the platform. Shifting and 
restlessness were conspicuous by their absence, 
due in part to the very much improved loud 
speaking apparatus with which the Auditorium 
is now equipped. 

The general program speakers to an indi- 
vidual were on time and each had a message. 
To be sure they were different, as it was 
planned they should be when the program was 
originally laid out. Some listeners liked one 
speaker better than another but on the whole 
the group was approved with enthusiasm. The 
general program speakers were Augustus O. 
Thomas, president of the World Federation of 
Education Associations; Albert Edward Wig- 
gam, lecturer and writer; President W. P. Dear- 
ing, Oakland City College, Indiana; Dr. Al- 
len D. Albert, vice-president Century of Prog- 
ress, Chicago; Edward Howard Griggs, presi- 
dent Department of Philosophy, Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Art; and Judge Florence E. Allen 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 

The reorganization of the general program 
seemed to meet with approval. The programs 
opened with singing, led by Professor E. B. 
Gordon. The innovation was heartily approved. 
On Thursday the Boys’ Glee Club of the West 
Allis High school, Alfred Buettner, director, 
gave a splendid fifteen minute entertainment. 
Between numbers the Milwaukee Public High 
School Harp Ensemble, Emma Osgood Moore 
director, in a fifteen minute program, took the 
house by storm. On Friday morning the Girls’ 
Glee Club of the Waukesha High school, 
Zelma Monlux director, presented a fifteen 
minute program which met with enthusiastic 
applause. This was followed by a twenty min- 
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ute program by the Wisconsin School Band and 
Orchestra Association Bandmasters’ Band, as- 
sisted by the Milwaukee State Teachers’ Col- 
lege Band, Harold Bachman and Hugo An- 
halt conductors. The brief entertainment of 
this unique organization was applauded vigor- 
ously by the great audience. 


The Thursday Evening Concert 


[i Metropolitan Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago, George Dasch conductor, assisted 
by Mark Love, basso presented a delightfully 
interesting and entertaining program on Thurs- 
day evening, to a capacity house. Their per- 
formance goes down as one of the best among 
W. T. A. entertainments. 


The Delegate Assembly 


aoe a Tobey called the Delegate As- 
sembly to order promptly at 7:30 o'clock 
on Wednesday evening. He proceeded imme- 
diately with the organization of the assembly 
and the presentation of reports by committees. 
Sarah C. Walsh, Milwaukee, presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Credentials. It was 
followed by the election of officers for 1931. 
Miss Blanche McCarthy, member of the high 
school faculty of Appleton, Wisconsin, was 
elected president; Miss Lillian McCormick, Su- 
perior; Mr. R. E. Brasure, Hartford, and Mr. 
F, E. Drescher, Fennimore, were elected first, 
second, and third vice-presidents respectively 
in record time. Miss Charlotte Kohn, La Crosse 
and Mr. E. G. Doudna were elected to mem- 
bership on the Executive Committee. 

All committee reports were in printed form 
and delegates were provided with a copy of 
each. Additional copies of some of the reports 
are available to persons interested, by address- 
ing the Wisconsin Teachers Association office. 
Space does not permit the presentation of all 
the reports, many of which were quite long. 
But every report showed study on the part of 
the committee presenting it and all of them 
contained matter of vital interest to teachers in 
the state. Every community should call for an 
analysis of the reports from its representative 
at the Delegate Assembly. Some of the reports 
will be published in later issues of the JouR- 
NAL. Brief analyses appear elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The treasurer’s report showed the associa- 
tion in good condition financially. The report 
of the secretary is published herewith. The re- 
port of the Committee on Necrology listed a 
total of 119 names of Wisconsin teachers who 
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“answered the call’ since our annual meeting 
in 1929. The presentation of the report by Mrs. 
Mary D. Bradford was very effective. Super- 
intendent E. C. MacInnis of Jefferson pre- 
sented the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions; Clyde A. Bowman, Stout Institute, the 
report of the Committee on Certification; W. J. 
Berger, Sheboygan Falls, the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Administrative Unit; O. H. 
Plenzke, assistant superintendent of public in- 
struction, the report of the Committee on 
Teacher Training; C. A. Limp, the report of 
the Committee on School Revenues; C. E. 
Hulten, Marinette, the report of the Committee 
on Propaganda in Schools and Miss Ethel M. 
Gardner, Milwaukee, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 

Senator E. J. Roethe, Fennimore, chairman 
of the Legislative Interim Committee on Edu- 
cation, presented a brief outline of the work 
of the committee. Several committees were au- 
thorized by the assembly to study problems dur- 
ing the coming year, in addition to the com- 
mittees on Certification, the Administrative 
Unit, Teacher Training, and Reorganization, 
which were continued. 

The Delegate Assembly was conducted with 
dignity and precision. While the session lasted 
almost three hours there was not a single mo- 
ment of time wasted and both the teachers 
and the public who witnessed the meeting were 
very much impressed with the problems con- 
fronting the educational forces of the state and 
the seriousness with which they are being at- 
tacked by the teachers themselves. 


The Section Programs 

F cis the section programs were “‘splendid’”’ 

seemed to be the sentiment of the great 
body of teachers who attended them. They were 
well organized and carried through on time. 
The speakers were fine. Too much credit can- 
not be given the section chairmen, who worked 
earnestly and diligently to provide something 
worth while. The plan inaugurated two years 
ago, by which section chajrmen were called to- 
gether at Milwaukee in January to discuss de- 
tails, was a contributing factor to the success of 
the various sections this year. The plan will 
probably be continued. 

* * * * 


“Group loyalty is a fine thing. It has ac- 
complished much good in the world. But 
group loyalty is not enough. The world to- 
day needs and demands, particularly of its 
teachers, individual teaching and thinking.” 

—Dr. Geo. W. Frasier 
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Convention Notes From The Pen of a 
Pedagogical Pepys 


President Tobey was an excellent presid- 
ing officer. Assuming that teachers were will- 
ing to practice what they preached to chil- 
dren, he began the programs right on the dot, 
carried them through according to schedule, 
and closed as promptly as he called each ses- 
sion to order. Although one could scarcely 
expect any objection to this policy from 
teachers there were a few complaints. 

Mr. Frank Maas and his assistants from the 
Vocational School, who cooperated with the 
doormen in handling the great crowds, de- 
serves much credit for the absence of con- 
fusion and disturbance during the program 
numbers. 

eae = 

Among the lost articles which were un- 
called for at the end of the convention were 
a fountain pen bearing the owner’s name, a 
small piece of suit material purchased at Gim- 
bels, a roll of sheet music, a necklace, a 
house key, five pairs of ladies’ gloves, and 
two ladies’ odd gloves. Owners may have the 
same by writing this office and identifying 
the lost articles. 

* 

The loud speaking apparatus this year was 
very satisfactory. Every speaker could be 
heard in every part of the Auditorium. The 
new arrangement had a great deal to do with 
the success of the program. 

i 


A great number of section programs were 
held in the Vocational school, in an effort to 
bring as many of the meetings as possible 
near headquarters. The Wisconsin Teachers 
Association is under obligation to Director 
R. L. Cooley, Principal W. F. Rasche, and the 
members of the faculty of the school for 
their very valuable assistance. 

eee 


Mr. E. O. Luebchow, president of the Wau- 
sau Teachers Association, presented Presi- 
dent Tobey with a fitted traveling case, in 
behalf of the teachers of that city at the open- 
ing of the program Thursday morning. The 
presentation was a complete surprise to Mr. 
Tobey, whose equilibrium was temporarily 
upset by the kindness and thoughtfulness of 
his co-workers. 

K * 

The large attendance on Saturday morning 
was a source of considerable satisfaction to 
those in charge of the general program. The 
speakers were splendid. The large attendance 
is the answer of the teachers to the criticism 
frequently made that teachers are not suffi- 
ciently interested professionally to attend the 
convention on their own time. 

oe e-« 


There were more banquets than ever this 
year, and they were well attended. There was 
less confusion than last year. The banquet 
bureau in the secretary’s office served some 
of the groups. Not all requested assistance. 
The Bureau will be maintained next year for 
the convenience of those who wish to use it. 


The new officers of the Association were 
introduced to the convention on Friday morn- 
ing. Miss Blanche McCarthy, president-elect, 
was presented with a beautitul bouquet of 
flowers by the Appleton Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

The W. T. A. headquarters were main- 
tained in the exhibit room of the Auditorium 
as usual, adjacent to the office of the treas- 
urer. In addition, the secretary’s office main- 
tained an information booth in the lobby of 
the Auditorium. 

7 * * * 

Probably the first reunion and luncheon of 
a County Normal Alumni Association ever 
held in connection with the state convention 
was that held by the Columbia County Nor- 
mal Association in the Plankinton Hotel on 
Friday noon, October 31. About fifty mem- 
bers were present at a real enjoyable and 
enthusiastic meeting. The time before and 
between courses was made enjoyable by 
songs and speeches. Former principal, M. C. 
Palmer was present to say a farewell word 
and the new incumbent, Mr. M. R. Goodell 
was given a most hearty welcome. The af- 
fair was planned through the efforts of Miss 
Gladys S. Phelps of the faculty and Miss 
Marion Gorman of South Milwaukee, a loyal 
alumna. We predict the growth of this idea 
for future meetings of the W. T. A. 


The press of Milwaukee gave much atten- 
tion and a great amount of space to the af- 
fairs of the association this year. In addition 
to pictures and general news, abstracts from 
many of the talks were published during the 
convention. 

* *k * K 

The association is naturally pleased with 
the reception of its program. But it is de- 
sirous of providing a still better meeting next 
year. Therefore, the officers of the associa- 
tion will welcome suggestions and criticisms. 

e+ & @& ss 


No matter how worthwhile a convention 
program might be there are always a few 
who refuse to participate in the sessions. 
Right in the midst of one splendid address 
three young ladies (couldn’t have been teach- 
ers) rushed past us, and we heard them say 
“If we hurry we can do some shopping, and 
then see ‘Check and Double Check’”. The 
worst of it is that the general public gauges 
all of us by the few who prefer Amos and 
Andy to some of America’s greatest edu- 
cators. In general the morning sessions were 
well attended, and from all indications the 
speeches were well received. 

oe -— & & 


Thursday morning Mr. F. V. Powell, 
Platteville, arrived at the Auditorium, and 
found out that he had run against Miss Mc- 
Carthy for the presidency. Imagine his em- 
barrassment, for Mr. Powell and his entire 
delegation were pulling strong for Miss Mc- 
Carthy! Mr. Powell is still looking for the 
gentleman who unwittingly made the Platte- 
ville educator run against the person he was 
supporting. 
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The exhibits were larger in number and 
better than ever before. Mechanics Hall was 
filled to the limit. Large crowds studied new 
books, new apparatus, and new methods dur- 
ing the three days of the convention. 

* * * * 


Mark Love made quite a hit with the audi- 
ence, even though he was somewhat older and 
heavier than most of them had anticipated. 
His program showed that we all like things 
we recognize, for the crowd went wild over 
“The Road to Mandalay”, though it did not 
approach the beauty of the less familiar aria 
from “The Masked Ball” by Verdi. 


* * * * 


The harp ensemble, under the direction of 
Miss Emma Moore proved one of the most 
popular and picturesque musical attractions 
of the convention. As Mr. Thomas remarked 
to Mr. Wiggam, “That is romance, in the 
highest sense of the word.” 

* * * * 


Why are teachers so shy of reporters? One 
sweet young representative of the Milwaukee 
press was so snubbed by the delegates that 
she told her tale of woe to Mr. McCormick, 
and he told her enough to fill the Sunday 


edition. 
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The curse of fame was emphasized behind 
the stage on Friday. Miss McCarthy had re- 
ceived her roses and had to face about a 
dozen cameras for various ‘shots’. The 
pesky reporters made her pose a number of 
times, and on one occasion made her smile 
into the camera for four minutes straight 
while they played around with a flash bulb 
which refused to flash. 

* * * * 


One exhibitor had a clever advertising 
stunt—having lipstick in pocket match form. 
A burly policeman accepted one and remarked 
“‘Last year some nut handed me one of these 
match sets, and the fool thing was rouge.” 
He then pulled out a cigar, extracted a match 
(rouge stick) and “struck” it. His reaction 
would have delighted any psychologist. 

* * * cs 


The executive committee held a_ final 
luncheon Saturday noon, and being one of the 
“kids” your correspondent was allowed to sit 
at the feet of the mighty. Under the watch- 
ful eye of Mr. Palmer the younger generation 
ate the association poor. We regret that Mr. 
Palmer will no longer act on the committee, 
for we found his daughter, Marian (Waupun 
music teacher) wonderful company. In fact, 
we've already started a secret campaign to 
reestablish our past president as a perma- 
nent member of the board, with the stipula- 
tion that he bring his daughter with him. 





“The crying need of the hour is a scheme 
of education that will connect knowledge 
with behavior, and recognize the emotions 
and impulses of human life as worthy of con- 
sideration as in the mental aspect.”... 

Morgan L. Combs 
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Committee Reports 


Me: Mary Bradford, in presenting the re- 
port of the Committee on Necrology, 
said: 

It has seemed to the Committee that it should fur- 
nish in as brief a form as possible, the facts most 
desirable and valuable for the memorial afforded by 
the permanent records of the Association; namely, 


1. Name, age, length of service; place and date of 
death. 

2. Places of work, and chief positions held. 

3. Whether in active service, or retired, at time of 
death. 


An attempt has been made in this report to clas- 
sify as to 3 the one hundred and nineteen names, all 
but two of which were found in the Necrology lists 
printed in the “JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.” Without 
time for correspondence concerning some of those 
named, to get items lacking for such a full report 
as that outlined above, the attempt was, nevertheless, 
made to classify them as to “retired” ‘and ‘active, 
and errors in this respect may be found. If this com- 
mittee’s standards seem proper and right, a little 
systematic attention by the Necrology Committee- 
as soon as lists appear in the “JOURNAL’’—to the 
securing by correspondence of lacking information, 
would improve future reports, as to fullness and 
truthfulness. 


Mrs. Bradford then commented on the ne- 
crology list mentioning the range of age from 
20 to 102 years and calling attention to the 
number of deaths by accident. Then she added, 


“In reverent memory of our departed fellow work- 
ers and in gratitude to them for “the lives made 
better by their presence’’, I ask you all to stand while 
I read a few appropriate sentences which have come 
down to us through all the ages. 

There are those who have left a name behind them 
and their remembrance is sweet. 

And there are some who have no memorial, 

But their righteousness has not been forgotten, and 
the glory of their work cannot be blotted out. 

Their bodies are buried in peace, but their name 
liveth forevermore. 

The people will tell of their wisdom, and the con- 
gregation will show forth their praise. 

Though a good life hath but few days, yet a good 
name endureth forever, 

When it is present men take example of it, and 
when it is gone they earnestly desire it, 

For the memorial of virtue is immortal, because it 
is known with God and men. 


(The list reported by the Necrology Com- 
mittee is not published herewith for the rea- 
son that the names have appeared here-to-fore 
in the JOURNAL. This office will furnish the 
list upon request.) 

x ok Ox 

The recommendations of the Committee on 
Resolutions as they appeared in the October 
number of the JOURNAL were adopted with 
the exception of the resolution on group in- 
surance which was referred to a special com- 
mittee for further study. The resolution recom- 
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mending that steps be taken to change the 
name of the association to the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association was adopted. 

* * * 

The report of the Committee on Certifica- 
tion, Mr. C. A. Bowman, Chairman, is an ex- 
haustive study of certification channels in Wis- 
consin, a digest of developments in other states, 
and an outline of a plan for remedying exist- 
ing conditions. In presenting the report Mr. 
Bowman said: 


In the work of the committee in its study of the 
problem of certification in Wisconsin effort has been 
made to profit from the experiences of other states. 
Effort has been made also to secure the results from 
the experiences of those within the state who have 
come into contact with any of the various phases of 
the problem of certification. 

In the recording of the studies made by the com- 
mittee the material is grouped as follows: 

1. Analysis of the present certification channels 

Wisconsin. 

2. Outline of proposed plan‘ 

3. Digest of developments in other states. 

In verifying the accuracy of the analysis in divi- 
sion 1 of this report, the soundness of the proposals 
made by the committee for the improvement of the 
certification of the teachers in Wisconsin as indi- 
cated in division 2 and the range of the digest of 
developments in other states as indicated in division 
3, the committee drew upon the assistance of repre- 
sentatives of the various groups in the state interested 
in teacher certification. Representatives were invited 
from the following groups: 

County superintendents, city superintendents, 
county normals, classroom teachers, school boards, 
state teachers colleges, private colleges, University of 
Wisconsin, Parent-Teachers Association, State De- 
partment. 

(Copies of the complete report will be avail- 
able to those who desire them.) 

* * * 


The report of the Committee on the Unit of 
Administration is a discussion of the problem 
of the county board of education. In present- 
ing the report of Mr. W. J. Berger, Sheboygan 
county summarized the advantages of the 
county as a unit for rural school administra- 
tion as follows: 


There is nothing sacred or new about the county 
as a unit of administration. Perhaps its strongest 
recommendation is that it is immediately at hand and 
available. Otherwise any other unit might be just as 
desirable. In our own state the county is an estab- 
lished unit for other civil functions. It is organized 
for county-wide cooperation for such important ac- 
tivities as law enforcement, road building and up- 
keep, and certain types of social work such as care 
of the poor. In Education we already have a County 
Superintendent and supervisors, so that the county 
as a unit is a recognized and accepted institution. 

(Copies of the complete report will be avail- 
able on request.) 

In presenting the report of the = 
Training Council, Mr. O. H. Plenzke said i 


part: 
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“While the detailed objectives of teacher training 
may be varied and numerous, its sole purpose is the 
development of teachers who can realize the maxi- 
mum contribution of the school to the education of 
childhood and youth. The objectives of education 
change with the changing needs of the child and of 
society, but the aim of teacher training is fixed and 
specific. 

“Teachers realize their vocational objectives 
through the possession and use of certain knowledges, 
skills, habits, attitudes and traits. The achievement 
of these become, therefore, the means by which 
teacher-training institutions realize their objective.” 


(The complete report will be available upon 
request.) 

x x x 

Mr. C. A. Limp presented the report of the 
Committee on School Revenues, a twelve page 
printed pamphlet. It explains the sources of 
school revenues in Wisconsin, interprets the 
school system in terms of boys and girls, and 
explains the returns on the school investment. 
It is available to those who are interested by 
writing the W. T. A. office. 

* * * 

The Committee on Propaganda supplemented 
the report of last year by outlining the results 
of a survey and making recommendations. Mr. 
C. E. Hulten presented the report. He said in 
part: 

“It is the purpose of this report to point out the 
volume of propaganda materials which enter the 
schools, and to suggest some methods of dealing with 
the problem, to the end that the schools may keep 
faith with all its constituents -while it is teaching the 
pupils how to think rather than what to think.” 

The conclusions, suggestions, and recom- 
mendations of the committee will be published 

a later date. Copies of the report may be 
secured by addressing the W. T. A. office. 

s “4 2 

Miss Ethel Gardner presented the report of 
the Committee on Reorganization which was 
drafted after three years of study and following 
many meetings and conferences with repre- 
sentatives from the existing divisional associa- 
tions. In presenting the report she said: 

“Your Committee on Reorganization, in submit- 
ting for your study and consideration a revision of 
the constitution of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, begs leave to present the following report of 
ti tibet 

This Committee has been in existence for three 
years. The first year a study of state associations or- 
ganized on the district, or division plan was made 
and a tabulation submitted to this Assembly. The 
second year, a similar study was made of the seven 
independent sectional associations in Wisconsin. On 
the basis of these two surveys, certain problems were 
raised and considered carefully by the committee. 
The officers of all seven organizations were invited 
to meet with the committee, and as a result of this 
conference, the following principles which should 


underly any revision of the constitution of the Wis- 
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consin Teachers Association were unanimously agreed 
upon: 


(a) That the seven existing division associations, 
with the addition of a division association 
at Milwaukee, form the basis of the state 
association. 

(b) That no attempt be made to establish definite 
sectional boundaries. 

(c) That the sections be represented in the dele- 
gate assembly. 

(d) That there be one combination fee for divi- 
sion and state associations. 

(e) That the meeting of the delegate assembly 
be held at a time other than any of the 
Division meetings. 

“These principles were adopted by the delegate 
assembly a year ago, and the committee was in- 
structed to revise the Constitution in accordance with 
them. 

“During the past year, with the able assistance of 
Secretary McCormick, the committee has undertaken 
this revision of the Constitution, which is presented 
to you in printed form. 

“Your committee wishes to call attention to cer- 
tain advantages which are offered by the plan sub- 
mitted: 


I. Inspirational 

1. Developes eight centers of interest in- 
stead of one. 

2. Carries inspiration to every section of 
the state. 

3. Enables each section to secure better 
talent for less money. 

. Brings convention to teachers, 

of teachers to the convention. 

5. Makes it possible to reach teachers in 
small rural communities. 


instead 


II. Professional 

1. Results in greater solidarity of the pro- 
fession. 

2. Makes possible greater influence in edu- 
cational legislation. 

3. Eliminates criticism for frequent dis- 
missal of schools for attendance at 
professional meetings. 


III. Organizational 
1. Strengthens weak associations. 
2. Increases membership in W. E. A. 
3. Co-ordinates better with N. E. A. 
i. Brings greater returns to individual 
members: 
a. W. E. A. Journal. 
b. Attendance at any division meet- 
ing. 
5. Increases local strength through co-op- 
eration of locals in divisions. 
6. Representative Assembly becomes a pol- 
icy-making body. 


“Having spent three years in study and prepara- 
tion of this plan, the members of the committee 
realize that at least one year of study should be per- 
mitted the members of this Association. Hence, your 
committee recommends that this plan lie over until 
the 1931 meeting and that the committee be con- 
tinued to receive and consider questions and amend- 
ments.” 


(The complete report will be published in a 
later issue of the JOURNAL.) 
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_The Addresses In An Eyeflash 











“Education is the hope of the world. . 
We have brought from the jungle too many 
traits which do not comport with modern 
needs ... racial animosities, national dis- 
trust, and religious intolerance. Education 
must make war on these and destroy them.” 


—Augustus O. Thomas 


“*The Fine Art of Appreciation’ is the 
personal acquired ability to recognize, to 
choose, to evaluate, to interpret, to appre- 
ciate, and to enjoy the finest and the best 
that all the ages have taught us to be pos- 
sible for human lives. ... This art is also 
the measure of the individual life, for one’s 
life is just as big and fine and full as his per- 
sonal power to — and appreciate the 
finest and the best.” . 


—Wm. P. Dearing 
ee 


“Literature is the most permanent, and the 
most many-sided in relation to human life. 
It can paint pictures and carve statues; it 
appeals with rhythm, melody and harmony. 
Without replacing the other arts, it draws 
from the other fields of fine art, and unites 
what it brings in a larger whole, more varied 
in relation to the human spirit than any other. 

. Literature is the universal opportunity 
for liberal cultivation.” ‘ 

—Edw. H. Griggs 
7 e 


“Who are these talked about, much writ- 
ten about, modern youth, to whom we must 
commit our treasures? They are our sons 
and daughters . . . made out of the same clay 
and having the same appetites, impulses, and 
desires that you and I had when we were 
young. . . . Modern youth has made no otig- 
inal contribution. Whatsoever changes there 
are in ideals, attitudes, habits, etc., are but 
the echoes of the adult world in which they 
are born and reared.” ... 


—W. P. Dearing 


“The Multilateral Treaty changes the 
status of the war power in every foreign of- 
fice of the signatory powers. It automatic- 
ally changes every text-book on international 
law.” ss 


—Judge Florence Allen 


“The school must be child centered, not 
adult centered; the school must be social, 
through which the child learns to ‘give and 
take’, and lastly the school should be the 
means through which the individual attains 
an unquenchable thirst for knowledge . 

a desire for further education which passing 
years will accentuate instead of diminish.” 


—Dr. Geo. W. Fraster 
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A. V. A. Chooses Wisconsin 
for National Meet--Dec. 10-13 











HE American Vocational Association was 

formed by the amalgamation of the Na- 

tional Society for Vocational Education 
and the Vocational Education Association of 
the Middle West. Action on the merger was 
taken by the National Society for Vocational 
Education at Cleveland, Ohio, on December 4, 
1925 and by the Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West at Des Moines, 
Iowa on March 20, 1926. 

The uniting of these two important organi- 
zations has given the cause of vocational edu- 
cation a strong national association with a pro- 
gram nation-wide in scope. 

We have been singularly favored in that 
the American Vocational Association has, dur- 
ing its short existence, twice selected its presi- 
dent from Wisconsin. R. L. Cooley, director 
of the Milwaukee Vocational School and for- 
mer president of the Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation is the person upon whom this honor 
was conferred. At the New Orleans conven- 
tion last December the executive committee se- 
lected Milwaukee as its next convention city. 
The selection was largely based upon a desire 
to go to a state where vocational and indus- 
trial education has had a vigorous and healthy 
development. 

We are glad to welcome the A. V. A. to 
Wisconsin. While they are’ coming here to 
learn what they can about the Wisconsin sys- 
tem, we are favored by one of the strongest 
and most outstanding programs in the history 
of the organization. Space is too limited to go 
into details about the program. Those who 
want a complete copy of the program should 
write to Frank A. Maas, chairman of the pub- 
licity committee, Milwaukee Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The program will be opened at the Milwau- 
kee Vocational School, Auditorium A, on 
Wednesday evening December 10, with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Milton C. Potter, Super- 
intendent of schools of Milwaukee. The prin- 
cipal address of the evening will be delivered 
by Honorable Willis A. Sutton, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Georgia and President of the National Edu- 
cational Association. Members of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association will remember Presi- 
dent Sutton as one of the captivating speakers 
at Our state convention a few years ago. 

On Thursday evening, Paul W. Chapman, 
President of the American Vocational Associa- 





R. L. COOLEY 


Director of Milwaukee 
Vocational School 


Twice President of A. V. A. 
Formerly President of W. T. A. 


tion will address a general meeting in Plank- 
inton Hall, Milwaukee Auditorium. This ad- 
dress will be given in conjunction with the 
meeting of the house of delegates. Those who 
have heard Mr. Chapman in the past will be 
glad to hear him again. 

One of the high lights of the convention is 
the banquet and ball on Friday night in the 
Crystal Ball Reom of the Schroeder Hotel. 
Besides the entertainment features of the even- 
ing we will be favored by an inspirational ad- 
dress of a professional nature. Make reserva- 
tions for the banquet through Thomas W. 
Boyce, Principal Cass Street School, Milwau- 
kee. Mr. Boyce will maintain ticket sellers at 
headquarters during the convention. Reserva- 
tions should be made before Friday. 

The industrial exhibits of the convention at 
the Milwaukee Auditorium promise to be out- 
standing. People interested in shop equipment 
can find no better opportunity to inspect the 
best than to visit this feature of the convention. 
The exhibit will be in place and ready for in- 
spection Wednesday morning, December 10. 


Complete Sectional Programs of Interest 
tae following list of the sectional meetings 
and the principal topics will give one an 
idea of the scope of the meeting: 


Home Economics— 
1. Constructing a Home Economics Curriculum, 
2. Meeting the Needs of the Home Economics 
Groups of All-day School. 
3. Measuring the Results of Our Teaching. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation— 
1. Vocational Education in Rehabilitation. 
2. Guidance in Rehabilitation. 
3. Obstacles to Placement of Cripples in Industry. 


Agricultural Education— 

1. The Agricultural Teacher in the Community. 

2. A Progress Report on Relations with Outside 
Organizations. 

3. Building the Annual 
Education. 

4, The Problems of the Agricultural Teacher. 

5. Progress Report on Agricultural Education. 


Program in Vocational 


Part-time Education— 
1. Beginnings in Part-time Education. 
2. Coordination in Part-time Education. 
3. The Present and Future in Continuation Edu- 
cation. 
Industrial Education— 
1. Vocational Education as a Constructive Factor 
in Industry. 
2. Examples of Vocational Training in Type In- 
dustries. 
3. Examples of School Training for Unskilled and 
Semi-skilled Work. 
4, Examples of Vocational Education in a Small 
Community. 
5. Training for Junior Technical Positions in In- 
dustry. 
6. Examples of Training in Industry for Special- 
ized Operations. 
7. Some Results of Apprentice Training. 
8. The Foreman in Industry. 
Industrial Arts— 
1. Good Practice in School Use of the General 
Shop. 
2. Implications in Industrial Arts Teaching De- 
velopment. 
3. Annual Report of the A. V. A. Committee on 
Standards in Industrial Arts Teaching. 
Vocational Guidance— 
1. National Trends in Guidance Procedure. 
2. The New World in Which We Live. 
3. The Organization and Operation of a Program 
of Guidance. 
4, The Administration of Guidance in a Full-time 
School System. 
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5. Education, Employment, Unemployment. 
6. The Attitude of Organized Labor Toward Guid- 
ance. 
Commercial Education— 
1. What can the School, at all Levels, in Coop- 
eration with Business, do to promote Trade 
Preparation and Trade Extension Training? 


2. The Needs of the Retail Selling Business. 
3. The Needs of Public Utilities. 
4, Developing Individuals for the Merchandizing 
Field. 
Printing— 


1. Modern Typography. 

2. Humidity Control. 

3. Printing Education. 

4. ‘Forest to Press Room.” 

Decorating— 

1. Viewpoint from the Trade. 

2. Viewpoints of the International Association. 

3. What Wisconsin is Doing to Improve Stand- 

ards. 

4. School Cooperation with Journeymen. 

5. Organized Training Units. 

6. Demonstration of Plastic Paints. 

7. Demonstration of Paper Hanging. 

Trade School Principals— 
Duties of a Trade School Principal. 
HESE topics and many more will be dis- 
cussed by men and women of national 
prominence. 

Honorable William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, has called a 
meeting of State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction and J. C. Wright, Director of the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education, has 
called a meeting of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education to convene in Milwaukee on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of the same 
week as the meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association. These meetings will give 
the A. V. A. convention special prominence. 
Reports from all corners of the United States 
and Canada promise an unusual attendance. 





president. 
in the Union and from other countries. 
opportunities. 


opportunity, and 


fame. 





School Men and Women of Wisconsin 


HE American Vocational Association has honored Wisconsin by selecting Mil- 
waukee for its annual national meeting. 
That selection is recognition of the advanced development of vocational educa- 
tion and the high type of educational leadership in Wisconsin. 
It is a tribute to Mr. R. L. Cooley, Director of the Milwaukee Vocational School, 
a life-long leader in education in Wisconsin, formerly president of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, and twice honored by the A. V. A. by being selected its 


Wisconsin, during the A. V. A. meeting, will be host to visitors from every state 
Wisconsin has never failed to discharge its obligations or to make the best of its 
Wisconsin will recognize in the National A. V. A. meeting both obligation and 
Wisconsin school men and women—vocational school directors, faculties, and 


boards of education, city superintendents, supervisors, and teachers will meet both 
by a great state attendance which will carry the name of Wisconsin to still greater 


Editor 
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Vocational Education's 


Modern Trend » » » 


MERICA invests yearly a large proportion 
of its resources in schools and colleges. 
American youth are attending second- 

ary and collegiate institutions in multiplying 
numbers. American educat- 
ors are striving constantly to 
make all forms of education 
produce greater quantities of 
human well-being—well-be- 
ing of such several kinds, as 
health, efficient political co- 
operation, personal culture, 
full development of person- 
ality, and vocational com- 
petency. 

Educational pre para- 
tion for competent produc- 
tive work in the thousand 
unlike vocations of civilized 
men has not until recently 
been conceived as a desir- 
able or practicable function 
for schools—except fora 
few of the professional vo- 
cations. Now, however, 
statesmen and educators in 
all progressive countries are 
considering very seriously 
the extensive development. 
of vocational schools as agencies to improve 
the economic condition of their people, to off- 
set some of the undesirable effects of recent 
tremendous mechanization of industry, and to 
reduce trends toward criminality on the part of 
large numbers who cannot or do not now find 
means of preparing for honest work. 

Hence today we can note the following very 
dynamic trends in the evolution of school voca- 
-_ education in the United States. 

Toward better appreciation of the place of 

PP Re vocational competency in cooperative life. 

b. Toward better comprehension of the low and 
sull diminishing effectiveness, in America especially, 
of nonschool agencies of vocational preparation. 

c. Toward scientific discovery of school agencies 
which will provide really effective preparation for 
at least some hundreds of present day vocations now 
most needing such help. 


|. Appreciating the Significance of School 
Vocational Education 
O MANY persons the vocations of men— 
T that is, the daily and yearly activities by 
which, in farming or bookkeeping, in medicine 
or homemaking, in truckdriving or coalmining, 
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in teaching or homemaking, they earn the live- 
lihoods of themselves and their dependents 

are not nearly so attractive to meet and look at 
as are the cultures of men, the religions of 
men, the politics of men, 
the fellowships of men or 
the family lives of men. 

But to the sober eye of 
wisdom the vocations of 
men are like the foundation 
walls of a building. They 
may not be beautiful 
themselves but they must 
carry the burden of the su- 
perstructure. Poorly built 
foundations will presently 
cause the distortion and 
crumbling of the upper 
walls and rooms no matter 
how solidly and decoratively 
these may be constructed. 
The man or woman who is 
not well grounded and se- 
cure in a good vocation can 
have at best only insecure 
and disordered foundations 
for his culture, his religion, 
his political cooperations, 
his good fellou thip, or his 
family life. 

Viewed in the perspective of several thou- 
sand years,—certainly throughout all periods of 
recorded history in Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
men struggling towards civilization have in 
reality always given more attention to educa- 
tion which fits for vocations than to all other 
kinds put together. But these historic types of 
vocational education—for the military, priestly, 
political, and artistic vocations no less than for 
the trades, for farming, for navigation and for 
homemaking—were almost never given tn what 
could properly be called schools. They were 
given through the agencies of apprenticeship— 
apprenticeships controlled by guilds, by tribal 
customs, and by corporations. Throughout the 
middle ages systems of vocational education 
for priesthood, for military leadership, and for 
law no less than for baking, banking, weav- 
ing, and cabinet making—were organized un- 
der guilds much more completely than were 
primary, secondary, or university systems of 
general education. 

But in time these guilds underwent disso- 
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lution, partly through political causes. With 
them went many of the best features of voca- 
tional education through apprenticeship. Amer- 
ica never has had more than some fragments of 
really good apprenticeship education. 


Il. How Well Do Americans Now Acquire 
Vocational Powers? 

HE vocational competencies of men and 

women—that is, the trained skills, the ac- 
curately possessed knowledge and the deepened 
ideals and other attitudes which distinguish 
the efficient from the inefficient as carpenters or 
stenographers, teachers or physicians, wheat 
growers or coal miners, salesmen of clothing 
or homemakers—are among the most tangible, 
even measurable, of the acquired powers of 
human being. 

No person ever becomes really competent in 
a modern vocation—whether it be gardening or 
electrical engineering—the work of the seam- 
stress or that of the nurse—without prolonged 
special education for that vocation—which edu- 
cation must include training in its required 
skills, instruction and training in its technical 
knowledge, and some inculcation of its larger 
social implications. 

Of the nearly eighty million adult workers 
in the United States something less than five 
per cent have acquired such vocational com- 
petencies as they have in vocational schools. 
This country now supports over a thousand 
splendid and expensive vocational schools or 
colleges—but only for such higher vocations as 
medicine, teaching, military leadership, engi- 
neering, and other professions. Perhaps it 
would be fairly correct to hold that more than 
half our stenographer-typists were at least 
partly prepared for their vocations in special- 
ized schools. But practically none of our mil- 
lions of factory operatives, miners, farmers, 
salespeople, or homemakers, owe their training 
to vocational schools. 

Where, then, have these seventy-five million 
or more workers been vocationally educated ? 
Some have been trained under conditions of 
fairly well organized apprenticeship. Perhaps 
five per cent of them are plumbers, engravers, 
silver smiths, printers, locomotive engineers, 
barbers, or others in trades where fairly well 
organized vocational training still prevails 
through apprenticeship. 

But the great majority, certainly ninety per 
cent of these millions, have never had well or- 
ganized vocational training at all. In crude and 
haphazard ways farmers have induced their 
sons to acquire quite a range of farming skills 
and a few fragments of up-to-date farming 
science. By no less wasteful methods mothers 
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expect their daughters to become homemakers. 
Most factory operatives “pick up’ or “‘steal” 
their specialties with an occasional suggestion 
from the foreman. Most salespeople in half 
blind ways “‘teach’’ themselves. 

The entire situation is, obviously, very cha- 
otic. It is a wonder that so many young men 
and women, after years of drifting, of being 
hired and fired, and of trial-and-error adjust- 
ments settle as well as they do into particular 
niches in the world’s work. 

If America is to undertake seriously to con- 
serve and to advance the vocational powers of 
its youth as it is already, through schools of 
general education, conserving and advancing 
their health, cultural, and civic qualities, it 
must provide for the multitude facilities for 
vocational training in and through specialized 
vocational schools comparable to those it now 
provides for the elite in its professional schools, 
which are only vocational schools for the so- 
called higher vocations. 

The writer is convinced that the future of 
efficient vocational education for the multitude 
of industrial, agricultural, home-making, and 
trading vocations is to be found in the ample 
provision of full time day schools—as has al- 
ready been proven in the case of the profes- 
sional vocations. 

These day schools must, of course, provide 
ample opportunities for “learning by doing”— 
that is, learning by sharing in productive work 
in carefully graded stages as is already done 
extensively in good vocational schools of medi- 
cine, nursing, and pharmacy, and as is being 
attempted on more or less fruitful foundations 
in vocational schools of electrical engineering, 
law, and secondary school teaching. 

To provide good facilities for learning 
through many hours, days, or even years of 
graded participation in commercially useful 
work in such vocations as bricklaying, orange 
growing, policing, stationary engine firing, ho- 
tel cooking, shoe-selling, and oil well drilling 
is, obviously, not going to prove an easy matter. 
But the problems to be solved here are no 
harder than similar problems already solved in 
the vocational training of physicians, element- 
ary school teachers, and nurses. 


Ill. What of the Future? 


NY careful student of current social, in- 

cluding educational, trends will, it is be- 

lieved, agree that these inferences are substan- 
tially sound: 

1. A constantly increasing proportion of 
American youth is voluntarily giving more years 
to general education. Because of increased 
wealth, smaller families, enhanced parental am- 
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bitions, appreciations of democratic equaliza- 
tions, and other causes, we can confidently an- 
ticipate that in the not distant future all the 
children of all the people will continue their 
general education to seventeen or eighteen years 
of age at the lowest; and perhaps fifty per cent 
will continue it to twenty years or more. Only 
after the desired or required period of general 
education has been completed will vocational 
education be commenced. 


2. Under such conditions no serious attempts 
will be made to provide genuine vocational 
education in high schools or other local schools 
of general education. Effective vocational edu- 
cation will be provided in centrally located full- 
time, full-competency schools of specific voca- 
tional training; not more than from one to ten 
such schools for any one vocation being re- 
quired for a state (as is now the case with vo- 
cational schools of medicine, nursing, civil en- 
gineering, agricultural leadership, elementary 
teaching, and other higher vocations) . 

3. Manifestly, such central vocational schools 
should be state supported and state controlled 
—with the full advisory cooperation of repre- 
sentative employers and employees in each field 
involved. Manifestly, too, such schools must 
have attached boarding facilities, and it may 
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well prove of the highest social expediency for 
the state to provide financial aid for travel and 
living expenses for promising students—as the 
Federal government does now to students at- 
tending the vocational schools at West Point 
and Annapolis, and as several countries do now 
for students preparing to teach. 

4. It should be no less obvious that such 
full-time, full-competency schools, with stu- 
dents in effect apprenticed to them for from 
the sixteen to sixty or more weeks required for 
the learning of a given vocation to journey- 
manship standards, will need abundant facili- 
ties for training through prolonged participa- 
tion in commercial productive work. For a few 
vocations, the schools can, with sufficient re- 
volving funds, provide its own productive 
work; but for most vocations it will be neces- 
sary to buy in cooperation with local commer- 
cial concerns in order to obtain ample facilities. 

5. When the state shall have made fairly 
adequate provision of varied opportunities for 
training to full vocational competency it will 
then appear clearly in accord with sound public 
policy that such small minorities of youths from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age who have 
not the will or the parental drive to procure 
effective vocational training voluntarily shall be 
compelled to do so. 





Practice Teaching in Rural Schools » » » 


Practice teaching has long been associated 
with urban schools, but officials of the Barron 
County Normal school have successfully carried 
the same type of instruction into rural schools. 
Those interested in rural education will find 
this experiment of special interest. 





NEW plan in the field of rural education 
is now being tried out by the Barron 
County Rural Normal school, Rice Lake. 

The plan has two distinctly new features: 
First, organizing a rural school on the model 
school plan, and second, the yearly exchange of 
work between the Normal school faculty and 
the county supervising teachers. 

The first feature, that of creating a model 
school in the rural community, was inaugurated 
last year. The Golden Valley district, located 
five miles from the Normal school, on High- 
way 48, in the town of Stanfold, was selected 
for this experiment. A supervising teacher and 
five normal school students had charge of the 
work from nine A. M. until recess, at which 
time they returned to the Normal school for 
their regular class work. In the meantime, a 


second group came from the Normal and con- 
tinued the teaching during the afternoon ses- 
s$10n. 

This method of practice teaching in the 
nearby rural sections has proved so satisfactory 
that the plan is being used again this year. 

The second feature of the Barron County 
Normal school plan, that of the yearly exchange 
of work between the Normal school faculty 
and the county supervising teachers, is being 
prepared for this year. Miss Lena Arnston, for 
the past two years supervising teacher of Bar- 
ron county, is this year teaching on the Nor- 
mal School faculty. Next year she will again 
continue her work as county supervisor, and 
will work in the field with some of her present 
pupils. At that time one of the present county 
supervisors will take Miss Arnston’s place on 
the normal school faculty. 

The entire normal school student body par- 
ticipates in the practice teaching plan; one sec- 
tion studying while the other teaches. 

The experiment has been worked out by 
County Supt. August Newman and Principal 
Leslie P. Bunker. 


i2? 








A Glance Through a 


School Where Fairies Live » » » 


The Wisconsin School of Creative Art seeks 
vo develop the emotional side of children’s 
characters, according to Professor E. B. Gordon 
of the University of Wisconsin, director. The 
following story sets forth the impression of a 
layman visitor to the summer session school. 


STOOD long and thoughtfully before a lurid 
splash of color—a delicate pink mountain, 

its snow cap (white) peeping through a mass 
of yellow clouds. In the foreground a bright 
blue road shot toward the pink formation and, 
with directness foreign to any conventional 
mountain road I had 
ever struggled over, it 
defied space, the laws 
of Galileo and the puz- 
zling conclusions of 
Professor Einstein by 
successfully i mit a t- 
ing the famed cow of 
Mother Goose renown. 

Were I witnessing a 
futuristic art exhibit I 
might have been 
amused at the probable 
presence of a “For sale 
—$2000”’ sign attached 
to the “artistic por- 
traya!”’ before me. But, 
instead I was fasci- 
nated — charmed; for 
this was the famous 
Wisconsin School of 
Creative Arts where 
children of allages 
were developing their 
emotional lives on a newer, freer basis. 


Creating things 


Fascinated with the whole idea, I wandered 
from room to room. Here one group was re- 
hearsing a play written by the children them- 
selves; here, in another room a group of em- 
bryo Kreislers, Paderewskis, and Damroschs 
were playing pieces composed by some of their 
members; and still a third group sang songs 
composed by themselves. Every-where there 
was activity—and none of the compulsory 
features found in regular classrooms. Attentive 
members of the class draped themselves over 
the furniture, the boys for the most part medi- 
tatively twirling their Yo-Yo toys, and the lit- 
tle girls pensively rehearsing their imminent 
entrances into the progressive drama. 
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Creative art are the only words to describe 
the interesting experimental program launched 
under the direction of Professor E. B. Gordon 
of the University of Wisconsin music school. 
Here skillful teachers were carefully analysing 
the personalities of 80 Madison boys and girls; 
children from the fifth grade to those of high 
school age. The central theme of the entire 
school was that of self expression and the frec 
development of the emotional outlets, which, 
according to Professor Gordon, are so often 
stifled in the conventionality of the present day 
classrooms. The underlying purpose of the en- 
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as children see them, and learning to do things without the 


eulding hand of an adult. 


tire instructional method was to develop initia- 
tive, creative ability, and self reliance in chil- 
dren of plastic ages. Here, under the well 
planned direction of educators, personalities 
were unfolding—youngsters were finding out 
for themselves that their fancied fairies could 
become actualities; that their dreams could be 
expressed in song, dance, poetry, art, or drama. 
What a healthy change from the restrictive 
philosophy that children are to be seen and not 
heard! 

While on the surface the activities seemed 
to center around the more aggressive members 
of the classes the teachers subtly directed their 
major attention to those students who shunned 
the spotlight and lived their imaginative lives 
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within themselves. The cleverness of the per- 
sonal attention was forcefully deme in 
the music class. Mary was a monotone, there 
was no question about it, after you heard her 
chant a charming piece in an unvarying C flat- 

very flat! But not a child smiled as Mary 
bravely tried to follow the simple melody— 
cach seemed intensely sympathetic, and all 
were generous with en- 
couraging applause 
when the little singer 
closed her solo in a 
final C flat. Immedi- 
ately the teacher gath- 
ered the class around 
the piano, and all sang 
the melody. Mary 
seemed more comfort- 
able, and appeared to 
be catching a variation 
which had escaped her 
before. A second time 
the class sang the same 
piece, only this time all 
sang accompany- 
ing parts; leaving Mary 
and the teacher to carry 
the melody. Then, the 
final test came, and 
though Mary needed a 
helpful boost here and 
there, the musical ice 
was broken, and C flat no longer held sole con- 
trol of the little singer’s voice. 

That is teaching, and while such careful at- 
tention to individual differences requires addi- 
tional hours of preparation, the results are pro- 
portionately gratifying. Only through such at- 
tention to individual personalities can we jus- 
tify our educational system, for surely a child 
with artistic tendencies should have this side of 


Alden Aust, son of Prof. and Mrs. F. 
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his character and intellect developed along with 
the essentials of ‘readin’, writin’, and ’rith- 
metic.” 

Professor Gordon is not recommending an 
exclusion of our present day educational sub- 
jects, but he feels that to fulfill the highest 
purposes of education there should be a shift 
of emphasis, whereby children develop their 
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A, Aust, Madison, working on a group 


p oject frieze. 


creative abilities, rather than crush them in the 
mechanics of classroom conventionality. 

As yet the School of Creative Arts is termed 
an experiment, yet the several years of activity 
have produced some results which should be of 
vital interest to educators all over the United 
States, and particularly of Wisconsin. Infor- 
mation and personal opinions can be secured 
from the University of Wisconsin. 





The schools—the schools of other 
days! 

Those were the schools for me 

When in my frock and trousers 
dressed 

I learned my ABC 


clean, 


W. J. E. 





Schools of the Olden Time 


With locks well combed, and faces 


Boys washed their faces then. 
A stick horse to ride upon; 
What happy little men! 


When, 
hand 

I trudged away to school 

Nor dared to stop, as boys do now, 

For school ma’ams had a rule. 


with my dinner pail in 


{arch 1856 
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Final Exams 


The Household Bugaboo » » » 


Final Exams—interpreted by a parent, Mr. 
Leo Wolfsohn of Milwaukee. The JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION publishes it, as it published Mr. 
Wolfsohn’s previous article, with its eyes wide 
open, because we welcome thought provoking 
suggestions and criticisms from teachers and 
parents. Mr. Wolfsohn’s previous article per- 
tained to Home Work. It was published in No- 
vember 1929 under “Open Forum.” 


OME months ago I sneaked quietly behind 
S you when you were not looking, and got 

a piece into your magazine about “home 
work”; how I hated it when I was a boy, and 
also how I hate it now when I have a daughter 
and a boy of my own. 

Do you remember what it was I said about 
home work? I compared it in its mischief to 
overtime labor, against which trade unions and 
labor organizations have fought long and con- 
sistently and have penalized by charging time 
and a half for the time so worked. 


Here Comes Another Boot! 

Well, I have one more kick, and I wish you 
would kindly turn your eyes in another direc- 
tion while I slip up behind you and sneak this 
one in. 

This time it is about final examinations. And 
I think of final examinations in identically the 
same terms as I do of homework. I don’t know 
which of the two I hate most. 

I think that final examinations must be a 
hang-over from the dark ages, when sweetness 
to others was not wanted; when the great ob- 
jective seemed to have been to make life as 
burdensome to everyone else as it was possible 
to make it; when life,and liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness had not been thought of; 
when the most cheerful thing one could do 
was to die to get away from living. 

Yes, sir, I think final examinations were in- 
vented in that rusty happily-gone age. But for 
some unknown and inexplicable reason they 
are hanging over to this era of five-day weeks, 
airplanes, preventive medicine, old age insur- 
ance and non-denominational churches. 

But there is no use in going on with this 
harangue thus; I must organize it. So I begin. 

I am against final examinations be- 
cause: 

(1) They are a test of the teacher and 
not of the pupil; 
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By LEO WOLFSOHN 
A Parent 


(2) They are a tremendous nervous 
drain upon the pupil; 

(3) They are no tests at all. 

I could go on with a few more numbers 
But what’s the use? You have enough there. 

Now the first point is not original with me. 
But it is a good one, even though some one 
else thought of it first. 

If the business of a teacher is to teach, then 
the test of her work is the success of her teach- 
ing. And if the success of her teaching is 
shown in the result of an examination, what 
are we to say about the poor kid who flunks? 
That’s simple. He had a poor teacher. 


W ould Teacher Flunk? 


Then, whom are we examining in a final ex- 
amination? The teacher, of course. Much sim- 
pler then, it would seem to me, to examine 
the teacher in the first place. But by some per- 
verse logic, the poor pupil is examined. And 
often with very dire results. Which brings me 
to point number two. 

If any one tells me that a final examination 
is not a strain on the nervous system of any 
growing child, I invite him over to our house 
and ask him to please observe my daughter 
around final examination time. 

Now, my daughter is a very normal person. 
She likes to eat. She likes to sleep. She likes 
to play tennis. She likes her school. She likes 
to play the piano. She likes to read. She likes 
movies. In short, she likes to live. 

But do you think that she can live during 
the week or more of the final examinations? 
I still invite you over to the house to see my 
daughter about that time. 

Outside activities are taboo. So, unfortu- 
nately, almost, is eating. As for sleeping, it is 
nervous and distraught. The child is definitely 
on edge. She is on nerves. She is under a 
strain. No need of describing it all. Any 
father or mother has seen it; knows all about it. 

Now I ask, is it all worth it? And just to 
discover how good her teacher was? I tell you, 
it is not. Education may legitimately be ac- 
quired by labor. But should it also cost pain? 

But does the final examination tell us any- 
thing? It does not. And this is point three. 

Suppose a teacher had in her class some 
youngster who was notoriously and consist- 
ently lazy. He never took a book home. And if 
he did he never opened it. He was never pre- 
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pared in the morning, but relied on catching 
the stuff on the fly. He did not care if he 
didn’t know the stuff, and could shed class- 
room abuse like a slate roof casts off rain. 


Sliding By on a 71 

Came then the final examinations, and by a 
lucky break of circumstances, the teacher asked 
some stuff the boy happened to pick up the 
night before, and the boy “made” a 71. Sev- 
enty is the passing mark. 

Should that boy be passed? Has that exam- 
ination proved him fit to go on? Somehow, I 
don’t think so. Even though he did make 71. 
The final examination there was absolutely 
wasted. It showed nothing as to the boy’s at- 
tainment in that semester's work. 

But, some teacher will argue, we don’t pass 
pupils on examination alone. We average it in 
with the total grades made during the semester. 

Well, if that is what you do with it, then 
why have the final examination at all? 
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It was far better when I was a boy in a 
high school in another state. In my school all 
those whose teachers thought that they had 
grasped enough of the work to continue, were 
passed. The others were failed. 

If any pupil felt that he should have passed 
when he had been failed, he had the right to 
appeal, and then was given an examination to 
prove the teacher was wrong. Usually the ex- 
amination proved no such thing. 

That strikes me as a more reasonable system. 
Certainly more reasonable than the one in force 
at the school which my daughter attends. 

Over there, if a pupil makes an average of 
85 in a subject, he or she is exempted from 
the final examination in that subject. If he 
has an average above 85 in another subject, he 
is also exempted from that examination. But 
if he has an average about 85 in all four of 
his subjects, he is at once penalized for his ex- 
cessive scholarship and is made to take two 
final examinations anyway. 





Endurance Teaching—Now It’s 60 Years 


N THE September issue of the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION we commended 
the long service of Miss Mary Spellman, 
teacher in the schools of Beaver Dam and the 
surrounding territory for 48 years, and we con- 
fidently thought this record would stand, for a 
year at least. But just like 
any endurance contest, ° 
whether it’s sustained flight, 
dancing, tree sitting or 
teaching there are silent 
champions in the field, and 
it takes a few false starts 
and incorrect announce- 
ments on the part of the 
press before the real top- 
notcher is declared. 
Now Wausau comes 
along with 7s champion 
. and though we may 
be super-optimistic we pre- 
dict that Wausau will hold 
the title for some time, for 
George K. A. Shields of 
that city modestly admits 
that he has taught for 60 
years, the last 33 of which 
have been spent in Wausau. 
Though the records reveal 
that the veteran tutor was a 
spry young man when Lin- 
coln and Douglas stumped 





George K. A. Shields 


Dean of Wisconsin Educators 
With 60 Years of Service 


the country for the presidential election you 
would never guess that George K. A. Shields 
is seventy-six years old. And just to show you 
how interested Mr. Shields is in life in gen- 
eral we might mention that he spent the entire 
summer in Europe, and the sixty-seven days of 
constant travel left him one 
predominating idea . . . he’s 
going again as soon as he 
can arrange to do so! No 
wonder the students who 
work under him in the un- 
graded class of the Wash- 
ington school regard him as 
a real “buddy” ... and 
many are the Wausau stu- 
dents who have poured out 
their tales of woe to him, 
and asked him for advice. 

And so, as far as we can 
see now, it looks as though 
Beaver Dam will have to 
divide honors with Wausau. 
Sixty years... it looks 
like a sure bet in the Peda- 
gogical Endurance Contest, 
but as far as we know Miss 
Spellman of Beaver Dam 
still holds the record of 48 
years in one locality. 

Have you any record 
breakers in your school? 
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Cushing Memorial 


and Copper Falls State Parks 


Cushing Memorial State Park 


LTHOUGH it is one of the smallest of 
Wisconsin's chain of state parks, Cush- 
ing Memorial State Park is one of the 

most significant because it stands as a perpetual 
memento to the glorious courage, strength, pa- 
triotism, and hardihood of the type of men 
who made Wisconsin's early history. 

This park was dedicated and is maintained 
in memory of three famous Wisconsin sol- 
diers—William B., Alonzo H., and Howard 
Cushing won unusual distinction for 
bravery during the days of the Civil War. 

Located at the crest of the highest point in 
the park is an imposing granite shaft in their 
memory; on it a bronze plaque tells the story 
of their distinction, The plaque reads: 


who 





o William B. + 


Alonzo H. 


Killed re- 
pelling Pick- 
ett’s charge 
at Gettys- 
burg, having 
been wounded 
the third time 
within a few 
minutes. 
Probably 
no man of his 
rank did so 
much to save 
the day. 


“So long as 


cline and fall.” 


Prominent 
among his 
many brave 
deeds was the 
blowing up of 
the confeder- 
ate ram Albe- 
marie, Hrs 
perfection of 
action in the 
m ids t of 
death - deal- 
ing missiles 
was an exhibi- 
tion of cool- 
ness absolute- 
ly unparal- 
leled. 


Howard B. 


His courage 
and determin- 
ation made his 
name famous 
all over the 
so uthwest- 
ern border, a 
terror to the 
maraud- 
ing Apaches, 
at whose 
hands he fell 
in ambush 
bravely fight- 
ing to lead his 
men to safety. 


: such men can be produced in 
the republic there is little danger of its de- 


Haight 


Alonzo H. Cushing died at the crest of the 


hill in the Battle of Gettysburg. He did much 
to turn Pickett’s charge and to win the day. 
William B. Cushing, practically single handed, 
sank the ironclad ram Albemarle which was 
pronounced by President Roosevelt as one of 
the most daring deeds in the pages of naval 
history. Howard B. Cushing was in command 
of a troop fighting the Apaches in the south- 
west, and lost his life in a hand to hand con- 
flict with the Indians. 

The legislature of 1911 authorized the Gov- 
ernor to co-operate with the Waukesha County 
Historical Society in the erection of a monu- 
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By DUANE KIPP 


Wisconsin 
Conservation 
Commission 


ment to mark the birthplace of the Cushings 
and as a result, $5,000 was appropriated to 
build this very imposing and beautiful obelisk. 
Prior to the legislative action the land compris- 
ing the park, eight acres, was donated to the 
Historical Society, which accepted it im trust. 
The area became known as a state park in 
1915 and on May 31 of that year the shaft 
was dedicated, being unveiled by Miss Cather- 
ine Cushing the daughter of William B. Cush- 
ing. 

The park is cared for jointly by the conser- 
vation commission and the Waukesha County 
Grand Army of the Republic. The latter or- 
ganization in recent years has planted a me 
morial forest on the park. Spacious lawns and 
well-graveled roads and walks add to the at- 
tractiveness of the area. This park is located in 
Waukesha county a half mile west of Delafield 
on highway 30. 


Copper Falls State Park 

OPPER Falls State Park is the newest of 

Wisconsin’s entire chain. The lands in the 
park passed to the ownership of the state De- 
cember 28, 1929, but in spite of its newness, 
this area has long been recognized as one of 
Wisconsin’s outstanding beauty spots and has 
attracted thousands of visitors every summer for 
many years. 

The park is located at a point where the Bad 
River plunges over the Keeweenawan trap down 
into a rocky gorge. It is joined a quarter of a 
mile below by Tyler’s Fork, another swift rush- 
ing stream which comes to meet the larger 
river over a similar series of falls. Copper Falls 
itself is about 30 feet in height. 

Copper Falls State Park comprises an area of 
520 acres including both of the falls and much 
cliffs in the 
neighborhood. This combination of waterfall 
and gorge scenery in a very limited area of 
land, makes the region stand out as one of the 
most spectacular scenes in the entire Middle- 
west, and as such, it is entirely fitting that it 
be made into a state park. 

The park is easily accessible, located just a 
short distance from the city of Mellen in the 
southern part of Ashland county, and is within 
comparatively short distance of the Apostle 
Islands of Lake Superior, and Pattison and 
Brule State Parks in Douglas county. 
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The Old Wooden School Is Becoming an Antique 


N A DECADE one-room schools have dis- 

appeared from the American educational 
system at the rate of 4,000 annually and are 
gradually being replaced by consolidated 
schools. There were 195,397 one-room schools 
in 1918, compared with 153,306 in 1928. The 
number of consolidated schools during the 
same period increased from 7,500 to 17,500. 

Journal of Education 














Fewer but Better 
A new Wisconsin Rural School of 
Modern Construction 


N THIS age of antiques it is custom- 

ary to regard old, and often uncom- 
fortable and impractical, things as ob- 
jects of value. But quite the reverse is 
true in connection with the rural schools 
of Wisconsin. The old wooden struc- 
tures are slowly but surely being sup- 
planted by brick and tile buildings. The 
rural school has ceased to be a step- 
child in this respect, for farming com- 
munities are beginning to realize that 
their children deserve the same secure 
and warm housing found in urban 
schools. 

Pictured above are two of the newer 
type rural schools just completed. Note 
the fine type of construction material 
used. And best of all, rural communities 
can secure advice and plans from a man 
who understands the needs of schools. 
H. W. Schmidt of the State Department 
of Public Instruction has made a thor- 
ough study of rural school construction, 
and the department offers his services, 
gratis, to any Wisconsin community de- 
siring advice or plans. It is hoped that 
many communities will follow the lead 
of Aurorahville and rural district No. 3, 
of Sterling and Frankfort, Vernon 
County. 


New School Building at Aurorahville 
i ie people of Aurorahville are taking just 

pride in the completion of their fine new 
state graded school building. This building is 
of brick and tile construction and is a model of 
beauty and convenience. The rooms are of 
standard size with up-to-date lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilating. The new building was ob- 
tained at a very reasonable cost and other com- 
munities contemplating the construction of a 
two room schoolhouse will do well to inspect 
the Aurorahville structure before determining 
upon plans. There is not a foot of waste space 
in the entire building and it is generally con- 
venient and liveable from the standpoint of 
practical school purposes. The plans were 
drawn by H. W. Schmidt of the Department 
of Public Instruction. The school board mem- 
bers are Clarence Hodge, Clerk, John Timm, 
Treasurer, and E. W. Bowen, Director. The 
Building Committee were John Bruhn, Nate 
Hodge, N. B. Cate, and W. F. Hall. The teach- 
ers in charge of the school for the current year 
are Leone Cate, Principal, and Lois Davenport, 











Aurorahbville’s New Two-Room Rural School 


assistant. The new school building was dedi- 
cated with an appropriate program on Friday 
evening, October 17. The following program 
comprised the evening’s observance: 

Auld Lang Syne 


Community Songs--America 


Mr. Unser. 


Song—"'Schooldays—Audrey and Jim Angle. 

Recitation—‘‘A Great School’’-—Edgar Walker. 

Song—"'‘October”—Primary Grades. 

Recitation——‘When Teacher Gets Cross’’—Isla 
Bruhn. 


Song—"Old Village School’——-N. B. Cate. 
Remarks—W. F. Hall—Jos. Marks—Ira Mitchell. 
Address—Mr. Dietz—County. Superintendent. 


Dedication Address—Mr. Shaw, Dept. of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
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The Problems of Scrambled |. Q.s 


Under a Single Roof » » » 


Miss Nellie Gill, instructor of a special class 
in the Waukesha schools tells of many inter- 
esting experiences in developing children who 
for one reason or another have failed to main- 
tain the scholastic pace set by others of their 
age. 


HE purpose of our special help room is to 
provide means by which the backward or 
irregular youngster can get enough help to 

enable him to go back into the regular junior 
high classes. 

The plan upon which our special help is or- 
ganized provides for an arrangement by which 
the children are in the room three hours of the 
day for academic work,—English, history, and 
mathematics, and are out of the room for the 
other classes in science, home economics, and 
manual arts or physical education. Each child 
follows an individual program of _ study. 
Twelve different courses of study are required 
to meet the needs of all. The courses parallel 
those of the junior high school, so that when a 
child returns to regular class work he will not 
be handicapped by the change. From six to ten 
different kinds of work are being carried on in 
the room at the same time. 


Variety-—IF Nothing Else 

There is no single type of child in the room. 
Of the twenty-four enrolled there are twenty- 
four entirely different personalities. They range 
in color from the deep African brunette to the 
peroxide Nordic; in age from the little 7B tot 
to the young man who shaves every morning; 
from a tidy shiek, tubbed and tailored to per- 
fection, to a boy so dirty that a little grass seed 
spilled in the air as one passed his ears might 
take root; from the honest-to-goodness sort to 
the clever scheming type; from the calm placid 
child to the highly temperamental; from a ro- 
bust bundle of health to a disciple of St. Vitus ; 
and from the smart-aleck to the meek little 
fellow with an inferiority complex. 

But don’t think for a minute that these speci- 
mens are stupid. Only one I. Q. is below 90 
and two are 120. The great problem is to help 
them develop their natural resources. 

The room is in the high school building 
and at first they seem to dislike the idea of 
being assigned to it, but after a few days they 
experience a change of heart for they like to be 
in the Senior High with “big folks.’ 
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Most of the children like a particular sub- 
ject, and for that reason need extra help in the 
work they like /east. There are several who 
would be content to write themes continuously. 
One brunette is a shining example. She carried 
three English courses during the year, which 
means eighteen themes. Nearly all of the 
themes were about snakes and their habits. 
One theme in particular was written about a 
snake which was twenty-four inches in diam- 
eter and thirty-two feet long. When questioned 
as to the authenticity of her figures I was as- 
sured they were correct because she actually 
had been close up to the monster and had made 
her observations first hand. Toward the end of 
the second page the description went about like 
this, ““The snake would eat pigs and such ani- 
mals and the bystanders could observe the 
downward journey of those morsels of food 
by the moving bulge in the snake’s long body. 
After a meal of pigs the snake would go into a 
sort of stupor and become somewhat harmless.’ 
Then came more themes, but it appeared time 
to call a halt, for they were still about snakes 
and it seemed likely that her ninth grade 
teacher might wish to study some other reptile. 

Is the special room helpful to the children? 
For some—yes. For some—no. It is doubtful 
that it helps certain able bodied young men 
who seem to be disinterested, who take much 
of the teacher’s time, and who are a problem 
for the hall teachers, the janitor, and every one 
else. The bearded husky who never does any- 
thing except under pressure and often under 
threat might better make way for the younger, 
more willing type who would benefit by the 
special help type of instruction. 


Catch ‘em Young 


Is the work enjoyable? It is, and should be 
more so after things are better organized. The 
special room instruction should not try to 
change the over-size, over-age boy. From now 
on he will be captured while he is in the sev- 
enth grade, in the prime of his delinquency. 

If you are one of those chronic practitioners 
of my craft who are easily driven to drink, I 
would advise you not to make any change to 
the “‘special help” room, but I do think a great 
Opportunity awaits the one who is of that rare 
missionary type; handsomely endowed with 
idealistic qualities, robust health, and a well 
balanced nervous system. 
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Science and Math. Convention 


HE Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 
T Central Association of Science and Mathe- 

matics Teachers will be held at the new 
Lincoln high school, Milwaukee, November 28 
and 29. This will be a great occasion for all 
Wisconsin science teachers for this is the first 
time that the convention has been held in this 
state. 

The convention will have general programs 
for Friday and Saturday mornings. Among the 
prominent speakers on these general meetings 
are: Director Edward A. Fath, Goodsell 
Observatory, “This Expanding Universe’’; 
Prof. Clarence Comstock, Bradley Polytech- 
nical Institute, ‘Thinking Processes in Mathe- 
matics’; Prof. Lewis Kahlenberg, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, “Some New Things About 
Metals’; and Prof. Herbert C. Morrison, 
University of Chicago, "The Teaching Unit’. 

Besides the general programs, the delegates 
will meet in sectional groups on Friday after- 
noon. Outstanding topics will be presented by 
such men as Prof. D. C. Haley, Teachers Col- 
lege, Boston; Prof. W. L. Beauchamp, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Prof. Hanor A. Webb, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; and Dr. J. P. Everett, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

According to Mr. W. F. Roecker, secretary 
of the Central Association of Science & Mathe- 
matics Teachers the conventian will draw dele- 
gates from every section of the country, and all 
Wisconsin teachers of these subjects are urged 
to avail themselves of this splendid opportunity 
of attending a national convention within easy 
striking distance from their schools. The mem- 
bership dues are but $2.50; and a membership 
card is all that is necessary to attend all of the 
meetings. 

Sectional programs to be held on Friday 
afternoon are: 


Chemistry 


Providing for Individual Differences 
Ira Davis, The Wisconsin High School of the 
University of Wisconsin. 
The Unit Method Applied to High School Chem- 
istry 
Fred G. Anibal, Head of Science Department of 
University High School, University of Chicayo. 
Some Problems Involved in the Teaching of Chem- 
istry in the Modern High School 
. O. Frank, The Oshkosh Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Geography 


1. Vitalizing the Teaching of Geography 
Alice Hahn, Maywood, III. 


Nov. 28-29 » » » 


2. Urban Geography of Milwaukee (with field trip) 
Dr. Loyal Durand, University of Wisconsin. 


Mathematics 


1, Aims, Purposes, and Methods in High School 
Trigonometry 
Mr. Allison B. McCain, Chairman of Mathe- 
matics Department, Washington High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
2. The New Type Tests in High School Mathe- 
matics 
Dr. John P. Everett, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
3. The Unit in Mathematics 
Dr. E. R. Breslich, School of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
4, Report of the Committee on “A Combined 
Course in Plane and Solid Geometry.” 
Mr. Charles A. Stone, Chairman, University 
High School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Physics 

1. What to Teach in Radio 
Mr. Elmer E. Burns, Chicago, III. 

2. A Demonstration in Light Ray Reproduction of 

Sound 

Mr. A. H. Gould, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A The Teaching of Problems in Physics 
Mr. Ira C. Davis, Madison, Wis. 

1. A Demonstration in Spectrum Color 
Mr. C. L. Truesdale, St. Louis, Mo. 

5. Caring for Individual Differences in Physi 
Mr. Karl Evert, Marinette, Wis. 

6. An Experiment in Conducting Tests 
Mr. Ernest L. Hays, Hammond, Ind 


General Science 
1. Scientific Attitudes in the Elementary Sciences 
G. A. Bowden, Head of Department of Sci- 
ences, University School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2. The Assignment of the General Science Lesson 
Paul G. Edwards, Supervision of Science, 
Chicago Public Schools. 
3. Experimental Units in General Science 
Dennis C. Haley, Teachers College of the 
City of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts. 
4. Testing the Results of Instruction in Science 
W. L. Beauchamp, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
5. Do Our Junior High School Students Posse: 
Imagination? 
H. A. Webb, Head of Department of Chem- 
istry and General Science, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Biology 
Appointment of Nominating Committee 
Humanizing the Teaching of Biology 
Dr. William Gould Vinal, Professor of Nature 
Education, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Units in The Teaching of Biology 
A general discussion. 
Election of Officers 


All those interested in attending the conven- 
tion should communicate with W. F. Roecker, 
Boys’ Technical high school, Milwaukee. 
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State Department »» » » » 


News notes and notices from the state de- 
partment of public instruction are published 
monthly in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF Ebu- 
CATION. 

Roll Call 

S PART of the school observance of Armis- 
A tice Day, November 11, it is suggested 
that Roll Call be sounded by a bugler or on 
the piano or organ as a form of tribute to be 
tollowed by a brief silence of commemoration 
and meditation. Roll Call is an eight measure 
musical phrase which may be obtained free of 
cost by sending a stamped and addressed en- 
velope to Stanley Walter Krebs, 1065 a Sterling 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. It may also be found 
on page 37 of the Wisconsin Memorial Day 
Annual of 1925. 

* . 


Educational Contest 

HE Farm Insurance Committee, Insurance 

Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, is offering cash prizes 
to the extent of $1,000 to school children who 
may desire to write a story under the caption 
“What We Have Done to Safeguard Our Harm 
Against Fire’. The contest is open to any pu- 
pil, boy or girl, in any rural, grade, or high 
school provided the contestants treat fire haz- 
ard conditions in farm homes and other farm 
buildings. The contest closes December 5, 
1930. The first cash prize is $250.00 and there 
are forty-two cash prizes in all. 

e e 


Journalistic Contest 

HE Red and Black, Washington and Jef- 

ferson College Weekly of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, is sponsoring a contest among 
high and preparatory school newspapers and 
will award a cup to the best secondary school 
weekly newspaper in the United States. The 
contest is open to all high and preparatory 
school weekly newspapers. Newspapers submit- 
ted must be one of the regular issues of the 
paper and must be mailed to the above address 
% of Contest Editor before December 6, 1930. 
Decision will be made on the following basis: 


PUUEADONS 5 oo ee ~ 40 points 
INCWS N QINOS 25a ee 20 points 
LS SE ee ee a ee ees 20 points 
ERC eae ee ee ee 20 points 


The winner in a similar contest held last 
year was the Central High News of Minneapo- 
lis Central High School. 
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Blackboards 

HE American School Board Journal of Sep- 

tember 1930 contains an article on ‘‘Black- 
boards, Their Height and Width” written by 
H. W. Schmidt of the Department of Public 
Instruction. This article includes a study of the 
type of material used in blackboard construc- 
tion, the amount of blackboard space desir- 
able and the height, width and use of black- 
boards in the schools. A perusal of this article 
will lead to closer observation of blackboard 
facilities and a keener appreciation of the tech- 
nique of blackboard construction. 


Child Labor Day 

HE National Child Labor Committee re- 

quests that Child Labor Day in 1931 be 
observed January 24-26. Child Labor Day was 
inaugurated in 1907 for the purpose of focus- 
ing public attention upon the evils of child 
labor and the necessity for appropriate legisla- 
tive action. The day has been observed every 
year since that time. The nature of a Child 
Labor program will depend upon conditions in 
the locality in which the meeting takes place. 
In a state like Wisconsin where child labor 
regulations are reasonably high the necessity 
may not be felt for formal observance of the 
day. However, many evils connected with the 
employment of children still persist, hence it is 
advisable for school groups to devote some at- 
tention to the observance of this day for a 
check-up of existing legislation covering in- 
dustrial accidents to minors, child labor in the 
beet fields, street trades, etc. Posters and other 
material helpful in the preparation of a pro- 
gram are obtainable free of cost from the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Committee, 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Wisconsin Pupils to Get Essay Awards 
INE Wisconsin school children and one 
teacher were notified during October that 
they had been declared state winners in the 
9th annual safety essay and safety lesson con- 
test conducted by the Highway Educational 
Board of Washington, D. C. in co-operation 
with the Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin. The subject of the con- 
test was ““What I am Doing to Set a Good Ex- 
ample in Safety on the Highways.” 
Anita Jensen, a pupil of the Garfield School, 
Stevens Point, wrote the best safety essay for 
Wisconsin and as first prize winner will re- 
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ceive a check for $15.00 and a gold medal. 
In addition her paper will be entered in a na- 
tional. competition with the best essays sub- 
mitted by pupils from other states, for one of 
the three national prizes. The first national 
prize consists of a trip to Washington with all 
expenses paid, at which time the winner is pre- 
sented with a gold watch, while second and 
third prizes consist of gold watches only. 

Miss Julia Alice Sheehan, 97 Tenth Street, 
Milwaukee, a teacher of the Thomas Jefferson 
School, has been awarded first state honors in 
the safety lesson contest. The title of the les- 
son was: ‘Teaching the Essentials of Street and 
Highway Safety.” Although no state prize is 
given in this contest, Miss Sheehan will receive 
an honor certificate and her lesson will be en- 
tered in competition with the best lessons sub- 
mitted by teachers in other states. In this con- 
test there are also three national prizes, the first 
consisting of a trip to Washington with all ex: 
penses paid and a check for $500, while sec- 
ond and third prizes consist of checks for $300 
and $200, respectively. 

Margaret Hoese, a pupil of the Van Brunt 
Memorial High School, Horicon, was awarded 
second state honors in the safety essay contest. 
As a result this pupil will receive a silver medal 
and a check for $10.00. 

There are seven third prize winners for Wis- 
consin, all of whom will receive prizes of $5.00 
and bronze medals. The third prize winners 
for Wisconsin are: Nellie Thorson, R. 3, 
Neenah; Arthur Gaukel, 509 E. Mifflin Sc., 
Madison, Betty Lou Shaw, ‘2214 Central St., 
Chippewa Falls; Myrtle Schlosser, a pupil of 
the Algoma Public School of that city; Gene- 
vieve K. Drexler, 739—12th St., Oshkosh; 
Kathryn Touhey, 158 E. State St., Milwaukee, 
and Ruth S. Diefenthaler, a pupil of the West 
Salem Public School of that city. 

Prizes awarded in the safety campaign are 
donated by the National Automobile Chamber 


of Commerce. 
% i) 


Pupils’ Health 

HERE people gather together in groups 

conditions favorable to the development 
of disease are always present. Teachers have a 
responsibility in this connection in seeing that 
schoolrooms are suitably ventilated and not 
overheated. The teacher should ever be on the 
alert to prevent the spread of communicable 
disease. Judgment as to the severity of early 
symptoms of disease rests with the teacher and 
it is better to err in the direction of over- 
precaution than it is to permit a child to re- 
main in contact with other pupils when there 
is a suspicion of communicable disease. 
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The State Board of Health has recently cir- 
cularized the schools calling attention to legis- 
lative measures intended to safeguard the health 
of children during the school year. Particular 
attention is called to rule 17 referring to pro- 
hibited attendance at school. This is another 
instance where an ounce of prevention may be 
worth a pound of cure. 


Educational Survey 
L iaes Department of Public Instruction has 
completed a survey of the educational fa- 
cilities which are maintained at educational in- 
stitutions under the jurisdiction of the State 
Board of Control. The survey included an in- 
spection of the following state institutions: 


Wisconsin School for the Blind 

Wisconsin School for the Deat 

Southern Wisconsin Colony and Training 
School 

Northern Wisconsin Colony and Training 
School 

Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls 

State Public School 

Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys 

Wisconsin State Reformatory 


This survey was undertaken at the invitation 
of the State Board of Control and the findings 
will be utilized in connection with plans for 
the development and improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities at the above-mentioned in- 
stitutions. 

e e 


Supplementary Reading 

ORE and more superintendents and teach- 

ers are coming to see that supplementary 
reading material should not always be pur- 
chased in sets of one each for a class. A few 
weeks ago, a city superintendent ordered from 
a traveling book representative five copies of a 
reader for a class of thirty. The agent said: 
“This is not enough to go around.” “No”, 
said the superintendent, “and I do not order 
five subscriptions to the’ same daily paper for 
my family of five.” One city superintendent 
and probably many others in addition to sup- 
plying full sets order nearly all of the new 
primers and first readers as they come off the 
press—one copy each. Children call this col- 
lection their “Library”. They draw books from 
it to “read for fun” during leisure hours at 
school and for home reading. Through exten- 
sive reading they are increasing their vocabu- 
laries and speeding up in their ability to read 
and comprehend. The ‘‘free reading period’’ is 
becoming a fixed activity in many schools, and 
the library habit begun in the primary grades 
should follow them into adult life. 
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The W. T. A. and The Reading Circle Plan » » » 





Books 


A book, you know, is a wonder— 

Which offers to peasant, pauper and 
king 

A glorious steed, on which he may 
prance 

Away and away to the land of Romance. 

A carpet of Magic upon which he may 
ride 

Into beautiful countries far and wide. 


A book is a friend, whose aid you may 
ask 

To help you in every difficult task. 

It always is willing to work or to play 

In every hour of the long, busy day. 

If happy and gay, or lonesome and blue 

Some book is ready to be friends with 
you. 


No matter how high in your thoughts 
you aspire, 
Good books will help you to climb still 
higher. 
May Mailhot 











EADING professional books is recognized 
as one outstanding means of assisting teach- 
ers in acquiring a knowledge of methods and 
devices in the art of teaching and managing. 

Forty years ago, the Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation sponsored a movement to enlarge the 
reading practice of teachers. A committee, 
headed by Dr. J. W. Stearns selected three 
books—Page’s Theory and Art of Teaching, 
Barnes’ General History, and the Swinton col- 
lection of literary masterpieces as a balanced 
course in reading, and a large number of teach- 
ers purchased the books. Teachers of all grades 
and training were offered the same dose and 
dosage. The movement lasted two years and 
died out completely. 

Nothing more was done definitely until 1915. 
Finally the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association got 
busy again, and Mr. Rice of the State Depart- 
ment was delegated to prepare a scheme that 
would work, and a new plan was set up which 
in the fifteen years has challenged the admira- 
tion of educators in and outside the state. 
Thousands of teachers have read and are now 
reading under the direction of the Teachers 
Reading Circle. Three books, all professional, 
are still required, to which were added last 
year five juvenile books from the Pupils Read- 
ing Circle. The three-books-in-a-carton plan for 
all grades of teachers, is no longer enforced 
although there has developed a county-wide 
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three-book plan chosen from our extended list 
to suit the needs of a county as seen by the 
county superintendent and his staff. The chief 
value of county uniformity lies in the fact that 
group meetings can be held at which definite 
and similar reading preparation is expected, 
although there is a definite loss in that all 
teachers of all grades and with all degrees and 
kinds of training are taking the same pre- 
sctibed reading. The three books prescribed 
constitute a minimum requirement and teachers 
are expected to read beyond the requirement. 

The Reading Circle stimulates habits of 
reading. As a state-wide requirement the Read- 
ing Circle Board asks that any three books 
chosen from our comprehensive list be read and 
reported on to local supervisors. To avoid be- 
ing criticized as forcing a narrow program of 
reading upon a whole state and also to bring 
to the attention of teachers the latest and best 
books published, our list is always long and 
through our methods of selection, well chosen. 
We believe in the expanding abilities and good 
judgment of county superintendents and super- 
visors and so leave to them and to teachers 
freedom of selection. We believe that local 
readers grow more rapidly through the exer- 
cise of their own initiative in choosing. 

Under the present plan teachers do not feel 
the rub of required tasks as is sure to be the 
case when a list is handed out and a limited 
carton of books purchased or borrowed to be 
read and reported on in a given time. Free 
reading is sure to produce better results than 
compulsory reading. 

The Wisconsin plan, even though in many 
cases it seems to show the iron hand as in the 
provision of renewal of certificate as outlined 
in the statutes, leaves so much latitude for 
choice that it is commended at home and out- 
side the state. 

The books are chosen and listed by a Read- 
ing Circle Board representing every kind of 
state supported school, the public library, a rep- 
resentative of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and members of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. In this way all that is best in 
professional reading is gone over and the best 
selected for our list. 





Good books are to the young mind what the 
warming sun and refreshing rain of spring 
are to the seeds which have lain dormant in 
the frosts of winter. 

—Horace Mann 
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Saving Money 


A Matter of Discipline » » » 


In a series of articles which will appear in 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Mr. Lee C. 
Rasey, formerly principal of the high school at 
Appleton, now an investment broker, will dis- 
cuss the “saving” habit for teachers. This arti- 
cle “Saving and Investment” tells how “sav- 
ings” grow. 

AVING money is largely a matter of disci- 

pline. On the present standard of salaries 
most teachers can, if they will, save one hun- 
dred, two hundred, or five hundred dollars 
during the year. Many 


By LEE C. RASEY 


eight dollars in fifteen years, and to five thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-nine dollars in 
twenty-five years. These figures are based en- 
tirely upon an income of six per cent regularly 
invested. 

An original investment of one thousand dol- 
lars at the age of twenty-five, creates an ac- 
cumulation of over ten thousand dollars at the 
age of sixty-five, and establishes an income of 
over six hundred dollars per year. 

If an income of one hundred fifteen dollars 
per month ts desired at age of sixty, it can be 
accomplished by invest- 





do. 


ing one hundred dollars 





Saving, however, can- 
not well be accomplished 
by haphazard methods. 
Thrift is a matter of de- 
termination, especially in 
its beginnings. It fre- 
quently demands sacri- 
fice, just as going to sum- 
mer school demands sac- 
rifice. But saving regu- 
larly can be accom- 
plished, and should be 
accomplished _ especially 
by people who occupy 
positions of unusual re- 
spectability. 

Saving pays well for 
the demands made. The 
figures which follow are 
dry-as-dust by compari- 
son with Johnny's com- 
position paper, which is 
waiting to be read; but 
unless there is a most un- 





Have You Bought the 


Brooklyn Bridge? 

des may be too smart for 

the city “slicker” who of- 
fers you a nice looking mort- 
gage on the Brooklyn bridge, 
but we’re willing to gamble 
that you have your weakness— 
it may be Belgian Hares, cop- 
per mines in Timbuktu, or an 
automatic fly catcher—some- 
where we're all looking for 
that pot of gold at the rain- 
bow’s end. 

But things just don’t work 
that way—granddad found it 
out when he bought up all the 
Confederate notes in sight in 
’61, and when that was over 
he warned dad about Confed- 
erate notes; so dad bought up 
mining stock and so it 
goes, and if we don’t mend our 
ways we'll be the victims for a 
newer “frost”! Let’s hesitate 
a while, and listen to Mr. 
Rasey, as he gives us advice on 
worthwhile investments. 








every six months from 
age twenty-five. 

A teacher with a salary 
of one thousand three 
hundred fifty dollars at 
the age of twenty-five 
can save twenty dollars a 
month for ten months. 
At age sixty retirement is 
possible and the income 
of one hundred dollars 
per month for twelve 
months of the year will 
continue. 

I believe that any 
group of teachers who 
gave serious considera- 
tion to this problem, and 
who carried the consid- 
eration into sensible and 
business-like action 
would prove a_ better 
teaching organization. 

These are the plain 
facts regarding a sav- 





usual amount of idealism they will probably be 
recognized as important—in fact may even rank 
in importance with that same composition pa- 
per. I have no doubt that imagination can lend 
a glamour even to tabulations and percentages 
and if one stops to dream for a moment they 
may appear something like a modern Golden 
Fleece. Whatever they may mean, these are the 
facts. 

An annual investment of one hundred dol- 
lars amounts to five hundred and seventy-three 
dollars in five years, to one thousand three 
hundred and forty-three dollars in ten years, 
to two thousand three hundred and seventy- 


ings and investment program. The execution of 
such a program is not accomplished, however, 
with the determination to save and invest. The 
basic principles of investment may appear sim- 
ple, just as all the principles and methods of 
educational procedure appear simple to the av- 
erage “‘tax-payer”. Wrong methods are fol- 
lowed, unfortunately, however; and when the 
mistake is made it is usually too late to rem- 
edy. It will be the purpose in another article to 
point out some of the pitfalls, to analyze a few 
of the types of investments which are suitable 
for a conservative investment account, and to 
outline methods which may safely be followed. 
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The Gleaners » » » » 


HERE are three gleaners. Yes. But their 
faces are not clearly visible, and their 
bodies are bent and posed in such a way 
that the most prominent line in each leads the 
eye to considcr what is beyond them. The light- 
est part of the landscape, always a strong attrac- 


The Gleaners 


tion for the eye, is there in the distance. The 
big stack, the smaller stack, the wagon-load, 
establish a sequence which leads the eye again 
to the center of the picture. At the right is a 
man on horseback. He is gazing towards the 
center of the picture. Looking there ourselves 
we see a great company of people gathering the 
harvest which extends far as the eye can see. 
It now appears that the artist saw these three 
figures in the foreground as merely representa- 
tive of the greater company who in measureless 
fields throughout all time have _ patiently 
gleaned the harvest of the earth. How calm 
and simple and unselfconscious it all is. And 
how beautiful! The softened light of an In- 
dian summer afternoon gives charm to every- 
thing, even to the stubble in the foreground. 
Millet saw in this common action of these 
peasant folk the dignity and the beauty and 
the value of human labor, and the reward 
Mother Earth is ever ready to give to her in- 
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Ann Interpretation 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


© Art Extension Society 


dustrious children. By his magic art he makes 
us all share his feeling with genuine and se- 
rene pleasure. Do you suppose the artist 
crowned the three figures in the foreground 
with blue, red and brown because loyalty to 
the laws of nature, love and renunciation of the 


he igegk ol 


Millet 


vanities of life are the crowning virtues of 
those who maintain the life of mankind? 
ee 


A Word About Millet 

Jean Francois Millet (1814-75) was born of 
humble peasant stock. Without any visible heritage 
of culture or artistic temperament he worked with 
his family in the fields, until one day he saw some 
choice engravings in an illustrated Bible. Burning 
with a new awakening within him Millet spent his 
evening hours trying to copy the few shreds of il- 
lustrations which came his way. 

Millet was just about ready to continue his studies 
under an artist at Cherbourgh when his father died, 
and though only 21 Millet was forced to postpone 
his study. 

After spending some time in Cherbourgh, Millet 
studied in Paris, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The 
poverty-stricken provincial artist could not conform 
to the rigid standards of the school, so he studied 
under a private teacher. 

Years of poverty followed, and then in 1844 his 
first small successes. From then on, his fame _in- 
creased, though the value of his paintings becam« 
far greater after his death in 1875. 
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Now n Then » » » 


After a month’s vacation, due to the :mport- 
ance of convention news, our page of NOW 
‘2 THEN again makes its appearance, with neu 
facts of interest concerning Wisconsin schools, 
in the days when grandfather and dad had ses- 
ions in the family woodshed after dad's school 
report reached home. 


1887 Lesson on Blackboard at Dousman 
School 


When the old Dousman school house was 
wrecked early in the summer and the modern 
slate blackboards torn away, a geography les- 
son of more than forty years ago came to light. 
On the old hard-finished plaster, painted black, 
appeared a roughly drawn map of the United 
States showing the animals which inhabited 
the various regions. Wisconsin was populated 
by moose, deer, and beaver; the plains of Iowa 
and Nebraska were overrun with buffalo and 
mustangs, while from the gulf coast came the 
ocelot, alligator and manatee. The date of the 
lesson, as shown on two of the drawings, was 
1887. 


Old Facts From Oakfield Schools 


Mr. E. T. Hitt has uncovered some interest- 
ing facts concerning the early schools of Oak- 
field: 

It was ’way back in 1848 and 1849, when 
the rest of the country was- going mad with 
the discovery of gold in California. But being 
a sensible young man H. D. Hitt elected to 
accept the offer of teaching school at Oakfield 
for $12.50 per month. Of course board was 
thrown in, and being the only one with book 
“larnin’”’ in the district he was pretty sure of 
getting the best as he boarded from place to 
place throughout the school term. For, though 
the Oakfield pioneers were short on historical 
facts and vague on the matter of grammar they 
were determined that their children should 
have the best. Otherwise, what would cause 
them to enthusiastically agree to build an hon- 
est-to-goodness school—with fancy clapboards 
instead of rough old logs? But it was an un- 
dertaking, and the cost enough to floor the 
most enthusiastic—think of it, $388 for one 
schoolhouse! But “‘our children must have the 
best” was the spirit of Oakfield, and so in 
1852-53 the structure was completed—a castle 
in the forests of Wisconsin; for it was 26 x 36 
ft. and seated about 46 scholars. Then, to top 
it all off the ‘‘village dads” put on the finish- 
ing touches—a rail fence around the grounds, 


and hitching posts for the horses ridden to 
school. 

As the years passed, the Oakfield school be- 
came more and more crowded. By 1855 there 
were 85 children between the ages of 4 and 
20; all studying and reading in the one little 
school; with a library of 6 volumes in one 
corner—the treasure house of knowledge, care 
fully watched over by a regularly elected li- 
brarian! 

“But expenses surely are high’, sighed the 
old-timers, when the cost of wood for the 
winter of 1853 amounted to $5.60, or 54 cents 
a cord. It helped a littke when the old log 
school, built before 1853, was sold for $6, but 
the crowded conditions necessitated an addi- 
tion to the 1853 structure, and the taxpayers 
scratched their chin whiskers for many months 
before they agreed to add a new 26 x 36 struc- 
ture for $988. But the ice was broken, and the 
taxpayers of Oakfield thereafter willingly ap- 
propriated $8,085 for a grand new high school 
erected in 1885-1889. And the old frame 
school went the way of most obsolete schools 
sold to the highest bidder for $210, and con- 
verted into conventional dwellings lacking the 
romance of the earlier school days. 

e e 


High Costs of Construction—$40 for a 
New School 


If there had been a labor union at Clinton- 
ville, Wisconsin in 1870 it would have raised 
considerable disturbance over the price of labor, 
for it couldn’t have been valued very highly if 
the cost of building a school was only $40! 
And a good old school house that was, for it 
served District No. 3 for 13 years. Its little 
16x 20 ft. room was the pride of the com- 
munity, for there where the children studied, 
the solicitous parents had equipped the center 
of learning with the latest thing in heating—a 
real stove; not the open fireplace found in the 
majority of the homes. 

The teaching entries are the same as those 
found in other Wisconsin pioneer communities. 
The expensive $18 a month teacher boarded 
from house to house, probably helping the 
pupils evenings as well as during the day. 

Records reveal the usual expenses: digging 
a well, $6; ten cords of wood, $7; cleaning 
school house, 75 cents; matches and window 
pane, 10 cents; to E. Brix for going to town for 
the district, 2 days, $8. From the last item it 
will be seen that the matter of “conventions” 
had already hit the frontier. 
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From the Book Shelf » » » 


Some books are to he tasted; others swallowed; 
and some few to be chewed and digested. 
—-Bacon 





HE WISCONSIN JOURNAL 

OF EDUCATION is always in- 
terested in reviewing the best 
books published. We are particu- 
larly pleased to call your attention 
to the books we review in Novem- 
ber and December, for in addition 
to the professional reviews which 
usually receive notice in these col- 
umns we have given space to some 
of the leading children’s books 
which have been sent to us. 


Needless to say, we have not 
been able to review all of the pub- 
lications which have been brought 
to our attention, and therefore we 
have tried to select representative 
books from our many publishing 
friends. 

We want to have the teachers of 
Wisconsin feel that their Journal 
is giving them the best information 
on recent educational book releases. 
We will welcome any suggestions 
as to the types of books you want 
reviewed. The following reviews 
are given with the hope that they 
will help you in selecting books 
for your own use, and also by way 
of recommendations to parents who 
desire to give their children books 
of interest and educational value. 











Professional Books of Interest 


Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in 
Arithmetic 
By Dr. Leo J. Brueckner, John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia. Price $2.00. 

Dr. Brueckner, Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Minnesota, has written this splendid 
book as a means of clarifying student problems in 
various phases of arithmetic. It is recognized that 
only by proper diagnosis of pupil's errors, followed 
by systematic and carefully planned remedial teach- 
ing, can the difficulties in arithmetic teaching be over- 
come. This book offers specific suggestions for re- 
medial work, and analyses the most common faults 
of students. Its treatment of the specific skills in- 
volved in whole numbers, fractions, decimals, and 
per cents is especially fine. This book will be of dis- 
tinct help to serious-minded arithmetic teachers, and 
is recommended to every teacher in grades and junior 
high schools. 
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Educational Measurement in High School 
By Charles W. Odell, Ph.D., Century Co., New 
York. Price $3.25. 

This book is a thorough treatment of the use of 
educational measurement in high school, which aims 
to provide the teacher or student of education with a 
background of knowledge which will enable him to 
plan a testing program, select the tests, and admin- 
ister them to pupils. The book discusses critically 
all the available worthwhile tests in English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, science, social studies, man- 
ual arts and home economics, music and art, com 
mercial subjects, and health and physical education; 
as well as tests in the fields of general intelligence 
measurement, personality measurement, and _ ratings 
for teachers and pupils. The book is complete in 
every detail, and is full of helpful tables and graphs. 
A worthwhile book for serious educators. 


Pupil Citizenship 

By George W. Diemer and Blanche V. Mullen, 

World Book Co., New York. Price $2.16. 

Pupil Citizenship is founded upon the authors’ 

conviction that if citizenship training is to become 
the dominant aim of the school, it must permeate 
all classroom procedures. Through examples and 
suggestions this book provides methods of teaching 
citizenship to pupils of all ages. An attempt is made 
to tie up all subjects with the idea of citizenship, 
and though the reviewer does not think that the 
average teacher is clever enough to do this in an 
effective manner it is at least worth a thorough trial. 
The book is ideal from a teacher’s viewpoint, with 
each chapter supplemented with questions, topics for 
study and research, and a handy reference list 


English in Action 
By J.C. 
cago. 

Many are the books published annually which 

concern themselves with correct English, but few 
have the life and appeal of English in Action. Firm 
in the belief that the best way to teach is to stir the 
pupils’ imaginations and interests, the author has 
written two volumes of delightful study. The fun- 
damental purpose of this work is to stimulate, en- 
tice, and help high-school pupils to live as vigor- 
ously and effectively in writing and speech as they 
do on the sand-lot baseball diamonds and _ river 
“swimmin’ holes’. Educators are realizing more and 
more that effective teaching can only come with the 
pupil's desire to learn, and on this basis English in 
Action should become a part of every English teach- 
er's library. Book One is planned for the first two 
years in high school, and Book Two is fitted for the 
last two years of senior high school. Of special 
merit in Book One are the chapters on conversation 
and letter-writing, while the parts dealing with writ- 
ing verse, describing, and narrating are especially 
useful for the teacher who wishes to stimulate cre- 
ative writing among pupils. Both books are cleverly 
illustrated with pictures of special interest to chil- 
dren, as well as having a handy code for checking 
and indicating errors in pupils’ papers. 


Tressler, D. C. Heath Company, Chi- 


School Discipline and Character 
By Sister Mary Jutta, O. S. F., Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee. Price, $2.00. 
This book, the sixth Marquette University mono- 
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graph on Education, develops a strong argument in 
favor of intelligent discipline in school, with the 
teaching of ideals and the molding of character as 
the final goal. While the idea is hardly new, it must 
be said that this book gives evidence of wide study, 
and kind understanding on the part of the authoress. 
While her conclusions are quite naturally bound up 
with religion, it is not in any way a narrow-minded 
treatment of the subject, and Sister Jutta’s intelli- 
gent suggestions will interest anyone concerned with 
teaching problems, and the possibilities of using well 
directed discipline as a means of moulding character. 


The Universal Reference Guide 
By Elmer E. Jones and H. Claude Lewis, Hugh 
L. Nicholas, Chicago. 

A complete, ready reference such as The Universal 
Reference Guide is of inestimable value to all those 
who have occasion to use Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, The Book of Knowledge or The World 
Book. Every conceivable subject is listed, under vari- 
ous teaching heads. In spite of its completeness, it 
is easy to use, and puts the teacher in quick touch 
with the most useable material in these three popu- 
lar school reference books. 

Not only is it ideal from the teaching standpoint; 
it helps the pupils as well. Most students will find it 
interesting to use the book without the teacher's 
help. All in all, The Universal Reference Guide is 
about as satisfactory as can be hoped for. 

However, it will not prepare itself. The teacher 
must be interested enough to key the information 
she desires to have at her fingertips. Any serious- 
minded teacher will consider this preparation a part 
of her work, and under such conditions this handy 
reference guide will become a distinct aid in teaching. 


Teaching American History in the Middle 


Grades of the Elementary School 
By Mary G. Kelty, Ginn and Company, Boston. 
Price $2.40. p 

This thorough and scholarly presentation of teach- 
ing methods will be of interest to Wisconsin edu- 
cators in particular, for Miss Kelty has been con- 
nected with the Oshkosh State Teachers college for 
many years, and the major portion of her research 
and study was carried on during her activities as su- 
pervisor of history and the social sciences in the 
training department of that school. 

However, even though Miss Kelty had no connec- 
with the educational system of this state, her splendid 
book would warrant careful study and constant re- 
reading. The grouping of her subject matter is both 
interesting and enlightening. Instead of teaching his- 
tory by date periods Miss Kelty has arranged the 
subject of American history in twelve large units, the 
first five of which should be completed in the fourth 
or fifth grades, and the remaining seventh in the 
next grade higher. Such topics as “Why Men Wanted 
to Find a Short Route to the East’, “How the United 
States Moved Westward to the Pacific’, and “How 
the Slavery Question almost split the Nation into 
Two Parts” have taken the place over the old classi- 
fication, 1492-1620, etc. 

After a clear discussion of the technique to follow, 
the book takes up each division separately, under 
definite headings—preparation, overview, presentation 
test, assimilation, minimal essentials, illustrative ma- 
terial, procedure during assimilation, organization, 
recitation, and tests. To further facilitate the teaching 
of an average class of mixed students the authoress 
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A Message 
To The Teacher In 
The Grades 


You want every pupil really to 
master every topic instead of get- 
ting only a limited knowledge of 
it. You want to direct your pu- 
pils easily, systematically, and ef- 
fectively. You would like to ac- 
complish twice as much with one- 
half the effort. In fact, you want 
every day in your school to be a 
happy and successful day. 


We guarantee that THE UNIVER- 
SAL REFERENCE GUIDE will 
produce the above-named results 
when used in accordance with the 
simple and easy directions we fur- 
nish with it. It costs only $4.50. 


HuGH L. NICHOLAS 


4750 Sheridan Road Chicago, Ulinois 
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Authors Know Pupils’ Needs 
and Seek to Satisfy Them 


LITERATURE 


For Junior High Schools 


By Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia University, Charles 


Vadison Curry, formerly of Indiana State Teachers 
College, and Leonidas Warren Payne of the University 
of Tex 


The content is broad in scope, fresh 
provocative, and strong in ethical ap- 
peal. It provides the best of the old se- 
lections with the finest and most in- 
vigorating of the new. In fact, the au- 
thors know what is good, and what the 
pupils want and they strive to satisfy 
those needs. 


Published in a Three-Book and in a Six-Book 








Series 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. L-154 
CHICAGO 


536 So. Clark Street 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Avenue 559 Mission Street 


| 
| 
| 
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Teach Pupils 


How 


to study 
® 





The New Silent Readers 


By Lewis and Rowland 


FACTS and FANCIES—-Grade 4 
WHYS and WHEREFORES—Grade 5 
SCOUTING THROUGH—Grade 6 
PIONEER TRAILS—Grade 7 


@ Every type of silent reading is included 
@ Material is 100% original 

@ Grading carefully tested 

@ They teach pupils how to study 


May we send you a descriptive circular ? 





THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY | 


7 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














selection of fifty Artext Prints,—re- 

productions of famous paintings depict- 

ing views of cities, occupations, native 
types, aspects of nature, etc. 


50 Artext Prints—$17.50 


| Geography Pictures 
| 


Mounted on heavy board 11x14 inches— 
$25.00 





New Art Books Illustrated in Color 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS—LANDSCAPES 
and MADONNAS 
$1.00 each—Postage 10c extra 
These consist of interpretations by Henry 


Turner Bailey, accompanied by color 
plates,—ten to each volume. 





ART EXTENSION PRESS, INC. 
Westport, Connecticut 
Publishers of Artext Prints and Juniors 


Accurate Color Reproductions for 
Picture Study 


Supreme in the quality field 
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has given a list of suggested readings for three 
groups; upper, average, and lower. 

In a short review of this kind it is impossible to 
describe in detail the various features of this out- 
standing book. As it is a thorough treatment of an 
important subject it should be used by every teache: 
who recognized the necessity of making history 
more vital factor in the student's life. 


Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities in 
The Secondary School 
By Paul W. Terry, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. New York. Price $3.00. 

Teachers have alternately cussed and discussed ex- 
tra-curricular activities, but few have tried to do as 
Professor Terry; to establish supervision over school 
activities in an intelligent way, whereby the student 
will develop his personality and aptitudes. The 
author discusses the growth, importance and value 
of extra-curricular activities, giving special emphasis 
to such matters as student papers, honor societies, 
athletics, dramatics, and school clubs. In every  ac- 
tivity the author finds some germ of value, /f cor- 
rectly supervised. 

Part one of this interesting book is largely back- 
ground material, and though it treats the subject 
in its entirety it serves as a mere introduction to the 
vital part of the book . . . that of suggested super- 
vision over specific student activities. Special em- 
phasis is placed upon the matter of student gov- 
ernment, partly because of the difficulty in admin- 
istering this activity, and partly because in the final 
analysis Professor Terry feels that the end result of 
every student activity is better citizenship. Honor 
societies and school publications are also treated 
with special skill. Every school has the problem of 
outside activities, and therefore this book should 
prove a helpful aid to every principal and advisor. 


American History Atlas 


Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart and Herbert E. 
Bolton. 


European History Atlas 


Edited by James H. Breasted, Carl F. Huth and 
Samuel B. Harding 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago. 

Both of these atlases are edited by eminent his- 
torians, and carry out the latest features of geog- 
raphy instruction. The plates are all supplemented 
with well written editorial explanations of the pe- 
riods depicted, the character of country, and the out- 
standing historical facts of the time in question. 


The American History Atlas begins with The 
World of Columbus 1492 and considers every phase 
of American history; Spanish settlements, interna- 
tional rivalries, colonization, territorial development. 
westward expansion, presidential elections, internal 
conflict, and the growth of industry, agriculture and 
transportation. 


The European History Atlas is developed upon 
similar lines. Ancient history, the middle ages, ex- 
ploration, and imperialism are described by map and 
editorial discussion. 

Needless to say, the historical treatment of the 
subject is very well done, though neither book at- 
tempts to put any “human interest’ into the dis- 
cussions. These publications are intended to supply 
the factual information, leaving the development of 
the subject to regular texts of history and geography. 
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"<=----5) REMEDIAL LESSONS 
| IN 

SPELLING 

A CURE FOR 


| CHRONIC SPELLING 
, cel ILLS 


REMEDIAL LESSONS 
SPELLING | 


; I 
NORMAN H. HALL i 


HIS book is a remedy for the defects in spelling which are so prevalent among 
advanced students. It is a series of directed steps in the spelling of those 
words which are so persistently misspelled by high school and even college 

students that they have come to be known as danger words or spelling demons. 

In addition to listing the troublesome words which should be mastered because 
of their frequent use in writing, the book furnishes unique and helpful spelling aids 
and suggestions in a way which definitely impresses the correct spelling on the mind. 

The following examples of the “spelling aids” illustrate how the correct spelling 
of words which ordinarily offer difficulty is impressed by calling attention to some 
characteristic of the word so that correct recall is assured:’ 


“If vacuum is pronounced in three syllables, vac u wm, its spelling is 
not difficult.” 

“If you pronounce athletics in three syllables, ath let ics, you will 
not be likely to misspell it.” 


’ 


“Note that every other letter in seceded is an e.’ 
“Observe the ear in heard.” 


This type of “spelling aids” tends to establish the habit of looking for the un- 
usual characteristics of words by which their spelling can be remembered. 

One way to spelling mastery is never to write a word until the spelling of it is 
certain. So that the spelling of every needed word may be ascertained, this book 
provides an alphabetical list of most of the difficult words in common use. This 
list is intended to be used as a “Spelling Guide” in which the student may look up 
words he does not know how to spell, thus helping to establish the habit of correct 
spelling. For this purpose alone the book is worth more than it costs. 

Remedial Lessons in Spelling is well printed and is bound in durable “rop: 
stock” covers. Price, 16 cents a copy, or $1.72 a dozen, postpaid; or $12.00 a hun- 
dred, transportation extra. 


Use This Order Form 
Hall & McCreary Company 
434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


DNCIseCd TING Bae oss se nea es for which please send ____~_______- copies 
Hall’s Remedial Lessons in Spelling. 
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W orthwhile Books for School and Home 


The Story of the World (10 Vols.) 
Thomas S. Rockwell Company, Chicago. Price 
$1.25 each. 

How the World Began _____-_- By Edith Heal 

How the World Grew Up ----By Grace Kiner 

How the World is*Ruled) -.... 0. =.=. 

Zs .-..--By Carrie Louis George 

The World. of Animals ..._.....__... : 

Seem Sa ee By Mary Bowen Stephenson 

How the World is Changing-._-_By Edith Heal 

The World’s Moods ~----- By Maryanna Heile 

The Physical World ~.....__- By Janet Pollak 

What Makes Up the World ~.-....._.___... 

nana aaso----=~ by Elizabeth LeMay Payes 

Other Worlds Than This__--__~ Elena Fontany 

In this series of children’s books, the publishers 
have succeeded in teaching historical science in a 
simple and attractive manner. Beginning with the 
simple explanation of the beginning of life on this 
earth, in How the World Began the series continues 
with explanations of the growth of government, the 
story of animals, the story of botany, the story of 
geology, an explanation of weather changes, the story 
of physics, the story of chemistry, and the story of 
astronomy. Instead of combining all of these facts in 
one formidable looking volume the publishers have 
presented these ten small, well illustrated books. 
Each one is written with stimulating questions in 
the margin, with the answer contained in the text 
near the inquiry. Rarely has the subject of science 
been presented in such a pleasing and understandable 
way. To date lower-grade schools have avoided the 
matter of science to a great extent, largely because 
most of the books prepared have been too technical 
or inaccurate. The Story of the World overcomes 
both of these objections, for the series is written for 
children, and has been endorsed by men well known 
in their respective fields. 

_Lack of space does not permit a complete review 
of each book, but a brief survey will serve as a 
sample of this series. The first book in the series 
is How the World Began, a child's story of prehis- 
toric life. The first chapter, In the Beginning, deals 
with a simple explanation of gravity, erosion, vol- 
canic disturbances, and the beginning of life. Suc- 
ceeding chapters deal with fossils, and their evidence 
of evolution, marine life, prehistoric land animals, 
their disappearance, and the coming of man. Subse- 
quent books in the series continue the same type of 
study. 

Science teachers of the lower grades will be 
greatly interested in this series, and children inter- 
ested in life around them should own them as well. 


Do and Learn Readers 
A First Primer, Primer, First Reader, Second 
Reader, Third Reader, Two Teachers’ Manuals. 
By Margaret White and Alice Hanthorn, Amer- 
ican Book Co. New York. 

_This new series of children’s readers has been off 
of the press for several months, and though it is 
rather late, we desire to give it the review it de- 
serves. The authors have prepared four splendid 
books, with content material well suited to the chil- 
dren of the grades specified. All of the books are 
very well illustrated, in color. 

While the readers are the important features of 
the series, teachers will find the accompanying 
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teachers’ manuals of special help. The authors have 
carefully planned each lesson, and have prepared an 
excellent list of supplementary readings for each 
grade. 


Fact and Story Readers (Primer, Book One, 
and Book Two) 
By Henry Suzzallo, George E. Freeland, Kath- 
erine L. McLaughlin, and Ada M. Skinner, 
American Book Company, New York. 

The American Book Company has just presented 
this new series of readers, each as well developed 
and illustrated as the Do and Learn series published 
a month ago. The primer contains stories of The 
Children at Home, Work and Play, and The Story 
Hour. Book One also starts out with The Children 
at Home and School, and then has two divisions of 
delightful readings in Work and Play in the Coun- 
try, and Merry Tales. Book Two consists of the 
same type of stories, with some attention given to 
foreign life, and strange animals. Teachers already 
acquainted with the Do and Learn series will find 
this new group of readers equally well written. Each 
story is well illustrated, in four colors. 


The Music Hour (Fifth Book) 
Silver, Burdett G Company, Newark, N. J. 

“The Music Hour” is now offered in the fifth 
book of the series. Unlike most books devoted to the 
subject of music, this series of studies attempts to 
impress the student through the eye as well as 
through the ear. Realizing that children remember 
pictures more easily than musical notes, the authors 
and publishers have illustrated the books in an at- 
tractive way. Composers are given prominence, while 
special studies such as “Jeanne d’Arc” and “The An- 
gelus’’ are pictured in color, beside appropriate 
pieces. The most distinctive feature of the teaching 
approach is that of illustrating instruments, with 
characteristic studies emphasizing that one division 
of an orchestra. The variety of pieces will fill the 
needs of most any group, and it is especially worth 
while to note that the authors have attempted to in- 
still an appreciation of good music, by including 
simple studies of such notable works as Brahms 
“Waltz in A-flat’, the theme from Tschaikowsky% 
“Symphony Pathetique” and the theme from Dvorak’s 
“New World’ Symphony. 


Adventures in Geography 
By Gertrude Alice Kay, P. F. Volland Com- 
pany, Joliet, Ill. 

How delightfully different than the geography I 
learned! Had Miss Kay told her story then, I might 
have a better knowledge of the world; at least I 
would have found Adventures in Geography every 
bit as thrilling as the bloody deeds on the Spanish 
Main. 

Bobby was a lucky boy to have an Uncle Bob, 
who wanted his nephew to see the world. Embark- 
ing on the good ship Reliable we follow these merry 
travelers through the Mediterranean, through the 
ruins of ancient Greece, to Egypt, Arabia, India, the 
East Indies, China, Japan, and home to New York. 
Every page is full of real adventure as little Bob 
and big Bob meet strange people, see strange cus- 
toms, and ride strange animals. From the beginning 
to the end the book is filled with action which will 
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Fourteen Mastery Tests 


eighth, or ninth grades. 
Exercises grouped in fourteen units. 


by pupil for comparison with key. 


Cpe 


. Regular mastery testing 


type 
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Just Off Press 


Practice Sheets In English Grammar and Punctuation 


English Grammar Workbook | 


| Key For Teachers, With Correct Answers To Tests 


| By Harriet R. Lockwood, Supervisor of English Practice, and 
| Instructor in English Methods, State Teachers College 
| Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


| A workbook in English Grammar and related problems in punctuation, for seventh, 


Each unit provided with mastery test and 
key. Each exercise on independent perforated sheet, all bound in book form, to be done 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 

. Unit organization of materials 
. Content graded in difficulty 
. Provision for individual difference in ability and ‘ 

for individual rates of progress 
. Self-teaching and self-corrective exercises 
. Adaptability to any textbooks or to independent use. 

Correspondence Solicited 


330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago 


Boston Atlanta | 








fire the imagination of the youthful reader; and not 
only leave him with a glow of excitement, but also 
with a knowledge of every corner of the earth. No 
longer need children remember that the elephants of 
Burma carry wood, “because it says so on page 35”; 
now it can live in the child’s mtemory “because Bob 
saw them”. 

A delightful book for Christmas. The illustrations 


are exceptionally well done, and deserve comment in 


any review of the book. 


Recommended for Middle Grades 


Overland in a Covered Wagon 
Joaquin Miller, D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 

Joaquin Miller was a famous frontier poet, and 
this narrative first served as the Introduction to a 
complete edition of his poems. Though it has been 
copyrighted since 1909 this new edition is especially 
attractive in makeup and illustration. 

Overland in a Covered Wagon is one of the few 
stories of pioneer life which can be marked as lit- 
erature, along with The Oregon Trail. This book 
deals with the youth of Joaquin Miller, and its sim- 
ple narrative will delight and instruct children of the 
upper grades. Though primarily intended for the in- 
terest of children, adults will find it delightful read- 
ing, and through it we receive an accurate picture 
of frontier life. This is one of the few books re- 
cently published which skillfully combines history 
with narrative, and it should prove a popular book 
for both school libraries and as a gift in the home. 


Teacher, pupil and parents will find 
and instructive. 


interesting 


The Stars Through Magic Casements 
Ed. by Julia Williamson, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York. Price $2.00. 

As far as we know, this has been one of the few 
attempts to gather together the various legends of 
the stars, from Japanese Greek, Roman, Medieval, 
and American Indian sources. The editor has shown 
skill in choosing legends with special appeal to chil- 
dren. Every imaginative child passes through a 
period when dragons roar, knights ride, and stars 
assume human forms. Children of this age, as well 
as adults who retain a liking for such tales (I know 
one who does) will find these stories worth reading. 
Besides the stories the book contains appropriate 
poems from the pens of Sara Teasdale. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Robert Frost. 


American, The Life Story of a Great Indian 
By Frank B. Linerman, World Book Company, 
New York. 

The American Indian has always fascinated chil- 
dren, particularly healthy boys who relish a neigh- 
borhood scalping party on warm summer and autumn 
afternoons. American is written by a man who lived 
in close contact with Plenty-coups, Chief of the 
Crows, for many years. The narrative is a record of 
this man's life; his tribal life and his contact with 
the whites. Boys of the higher grades will find this 
an enjoyable book to read, and from it they will 
learn how the Indian really lived. A fine book for the 
school library, or for a Christmas gift. 
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Stories From the Poets 
By W. B. Pern, Thomas Y. 
New York. Price $1.50. 

Assuming that most children comprehend prose 
better than poetry, the author of this book has taken 
some of the world’s most famous poems and put 
their stories into prose form. In all there are twenty- 
four tales, among them being prose versions of 

“Evangeline” and ‘Hiawatha’, by Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow, “Horatius’, by Lord Macaulay, ‘The 

Lady of Shalott’’ and ‘Enoch Arden” by Lord Ten- 

“The Ancient Mariner’’ by Samuel Taylor 


Crowell Company, 


nyson, 
Coleridge, “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” and ‘Pippa 
Passes” by Robert Browning, and “John Gilpin’ by 


William Cowper. All of the stories are short, and 
are merely intended to stimulate the child’s interest 
in some of the world’s best poetry, and to acquaint 
him with many of the most famous figures in Eng- 
lish and American literature. 


The Wonderful Story of Industry 
By Ellen Friel Baker, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. Price $2.50. 

The foundations of industries—where the raw ma- 
terials come from, how the products are made, and 
how many people are connected with its manufac- 
ture-—are mysteries to most adults, though we all 
like to bluff our way along when it comes to matters 
of this kind. Though the reviewer regards himself 
as fairly well read, and awake to life around him, he 
found out hundreds of new things about rubber, 
iron, steel, cotton, newspaper, pottery, and the scores 
of other things discussed in The W ‘onderful Story of 
Industry. When average children aren’t living a 
hearty life in the back yard they are thinking of 
slaying dragons, scalping opposing tribes, and even 
engaging in a little gang warfare and smuggling, 
if they live in the neighborhood of Chicago or De- 
troit. This book will do a lot to direct youthful 
imaginative flights into worth while channels. 
Singing Seamen 

By Helen Coale Crew, The 
New York. Price $1.75 

Singing Seamen tells the story of Virgil's Aeneid 
for young people. The author has already published 
similar versions of the Odyssey and the Iliad. Her 
latest book is especially appropriate, for it comes at 
a ume when many schools are celebrating the two 
thousandth anniversary of Virgil's birth. Any boy or 
gitl who has read of the tales of Troy will be 
thrilled with the wild adventures of the three Trojan 
youths, Ascanius, young Priam, and Atys. Their sea 
training and their wandering are told in a stirring 
action which is reflected in the author's other books. 
As we always have had a leaning toward Greek his 
tory and mythology we found particular delight in 
Singing Seamen. 


The Reds of the Midi 
By Felix Gras, Translated into the English by 
Catherine a Janvier, D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 

French teachers of third and fourth year high 
school classes will find The Reds of the Midi a 
splendid background book for students. Most of the 
literature concerning French life and history is writ- 
ten by Americans who have worked in the French 
documents, but this book carries atmosphere and 
personality enough to accord it a prominent place in 
French reading courses. 

The entire story deals with the life of Felix Gras, 
and high school students will find a lot of interesting 


Cenlury Company, 
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material in his descriptions of French school life- 
quite different than the schooling of our American 
boys and girls. The terrible period of the Revolu- 
tion and the post war years are ‘aptly described by 
Gras, and the translation does not rob the story of 
its charm and foreign appeal. 


Robert the Roundhead 
By Clarence Stratton, 
New York. 

This is a story of old England, in the days of 
the civil war between the Royalists and Parliamentari- 
ans, during the turbulent reign of Charles 1st. Tak- 
ing this setting, the author has developed a plot as 
exciting as the adventures of King Arthur and his 
knights, with the young hero taking an active part 
in the conflict raging around him. The intense 
drama and the valor of the young hero will charm 
imaginative boys between the ages of 12 and 16. 

ee 


For the Little Folks 
Book of the Three Dragons 
By Kenneth Morris, 
New York. 

Swiftly moving and dramatic, this story of high 
adventure in the mistic land of knights and dragons 
will thrill the most sophisticated youngster. The story 
concerns itself with the feats of Manawyddan, and is 
told with an obvious appreciation of the great Welsh 
romances. While the story is of merit, special men- 
tion must be made of the exceptionally fine art illus 
trations, by Ferdinand Hauzti Horvath. 


Stories of the Youth of Artists 
By Mary Newlin Roberts, Thomas Y. 
Company, New York. 

This book is a novel approach to the matter of 
interesting children in the lives of the world’s great 
artists—presenting them not as finished painters who 
had achieved world fame, but rather as children, 
with childish aspirations. Books such as this will 
help to stimulate any child’s interest in the entire 
field of art. 


Oxford University Press, 


Longmans, Green & Co., 


1 
Crowell 


Tales Told in Hawaii 
By Bertha Metzger, 
pany, New York. 

This book recounts many of the folk-tales of the 
happy, nature-loving Polynesian people—tales that 
have been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. American children will be delighted to read 
these stories of another people, so far away. 


Chinook and His Family 

By Eva Brunell Seeley and Martha A. L. Lane, 

Ginn and Company, Boston. Price $.92. 

Chinook was the famous lead dog on the Byrd 

Antarctic expedition, and all those who have read the 
account of this expedition will recognize the unusual 
appeal which this book will have for children of the 
middle grades. While Chinook is the “hero” of the 
book there are plenty of other stars to captivate the 
attention of the young readers. The authors have done 
more than tell dog stories; they have written a book 
which will do a lot to teach children about life in 
the far north. The illustrations are ideal for chil- 
dren, while the teacher will find a ready aid in the 
silent-reading exercises. Both as a school reading text 
and as a book for home reading “Chinook and His 
Family” is ideal for children who dream of possess- 
ing dogs of their own ... and who doesn’t, at a 
certain age? 


Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
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Blacky Daw: The Story of a Pet Crow 
By Adelaide Palmer, Beckley Cardy Company, 
Chicago. Price $.70. 

Poor Blacky Daw is cursed with a thieving in- 
heritance, and though he becomes the pet of a tre- 
spectable household, his emotional complexes get him 
into one peck of trouble after another. All in all 
Blacky Daw is quite honest with himself, and ad- 
mits that he has “taking ways’, even going so far 
as to trot off with Pete's goldfish. Not that Blacky 
had a special liking for goldfish, but “he was just 
made that way’. After thoroughly upsetting the 
household (literally in the case of Grandpa, who was 
milking the cow) Blacky ‘“‘goes native’ and returns 
to a band of his brothers heading for the South. 

The story is well told, and the book is well il- 
lustrated. 

A Good Little Dog 
Text by Anne Stoddard, Pictures by Elmer and 
Berta Hader. The Century Company, New York. 

Bingo, little Irish Terrier, is the hero of this 
melodrama, involving Matilda, the favorite rag doll 
ot the household. Bingo is delightfully human, be- 
ing jealous of the fair Matilda, but when fire 
threatens the destruction of his rival, the noble Bingo 
rises to the occasion and becomes a full fledged 
hero. The story will delight the little tots, with il- 
lustrations to amuse everyone who still has young 
ideas. Splendid opportunity for coloring pictures. 


In Rabbitville 


Story by Emma Serl, Pictures by Ruth M. Hal- 
lock, American Book Co., New York. 


Children will be delighted with this intimate in- 


troduction to life in Rabbitville. The adventures of 
Johnny and Jenny Rabbit bring them in contact with 
most of the leaders in Rabbitville society—the baker, 
shoeman, farmer, iceman, and even the policeman. 
The illustrations are very well done, and help to 
give the book a tone which will delight first and 
second graders—and some teachers as well, if they 
are anything like the reviewer. 


How the Indians Lived 
By Frances R. Dearborn, Ginn and Company, 
Boston. Price $.68. 

This book is primarily intended to teach children 
how to read, and the teaching is done through the 
agency of this interesting and well illustrated child- 
study of the American Indian. In the first place, the 
book attempts to present a true picture of the In- 
dian’s life; his methods of living, his hunting, his 
ceremonies and his tribe life. But this interesting 
story is more than narrative—it is a clever bait for 
the teaching of better reading habits. Every teacher 
in the lower grades will find the suggestions and 
teaching methods helpful and effective. This applica- 
tion of Indian stories as a means of teaching reading 
in general is worth trying in every school. 


Other Children’s Books 


Famous Events in American History, Inez N. Mc- 
Fee. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 

Girls of Long Ago, Ida Donnally Peters. Thomas 
Crowell Company, New York 

Jerry and Grandpa, Hilda M. Wicksteed. Thomas ¥ 
Crowell Company, New York 

The Witness Tree, Harold Channing Wire. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York 

Frawg, Annie Vaughan Weaver. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York 
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NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
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True stories of Real Ani- 
mals. Villinger, Grades 3- 
4. 75¢ Cloth, 160 pages, 
30 illus. from photos. 


Tambalo 

And other stories of Far 
Lands Lide and _ Alison. 
Grades 3-4. 70¢ Cloth, 
160 pages, 40 illus. from 
photos. 


Blacky Daw 
The Story of a Pet Crow 


ASK Palmer. Grades 4-5. 70¢ Cloth, 128 
FOR pages, 20 full-page illus. 
OUR Tales From Story-Town 
. NEW = Ashton. Grades 1-2. 70¢ Cloth, 128 
CATALOG pages, 48 illus. in black and color. 
OF 
CHIL- Read It Yourself Stories 


DREN’S Harris and Edmonds. Grades 1-2. 
BOOKS 7o¢ Cloth, 144 pages, 50 striking 3- 


color illus. 


MAILED | BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


FREE 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago Dept. 16B 
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- An Introduction to Biology | 


A unit study of the science of life, in 
which the emphasis is placed upon 
phenomena common to both plants 
and animals. General principles are 
illustrated by specific instances; data 
derived mostly from original sources. 
Accompanyisg Field and Laboratory 
Manual gives large number of exer- 
cises, providing for selection accord- 
ing to class needs. 

Also iniwcte 
Publishers of Textbooks in 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Clothing 
Food 
Home Finance 
Family Relationships 
Child Care and Training 
AGRICULTURE 
Dairy 
Field Crops 
Livestock 


Poultry 
Management and Marketing 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
1249-57 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Other Children’s Books—12 Kabel 

Grandmother’s Cooky Jar, Helen Fuller Orton. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes, New York 

Judy in Constantinople, Judy Acheson. Frederick A. 
Stokes, New York 

The March of Iron Men, Vernon Quinn. Frederick 
A, Stokes Company, New York 

The Tale of Tom Tiddler, Eleanor Farjeon. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York 

Two Brothers and Their Baby Sister, Lois Lenski. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York 


Technical Books Received During September 


American Book Company— 


Teachers’ Manual for Do and Learn Readers—Mar- 
garet L. White & Alice Hanthorn 
Our Friends at Home and School—White and Han- 


thorn 

Boys and Girls at Work and Play—White and Han- 
thorn 

Stories of Animals and Other Stories—White and 
Hanthorn 


Interesting Things to Know—-White and Hanthorn 
Boys and Girls at School—White and Hanthorn 
Problems in General Science—Hunter & Whitman 


D. Appleton— 

A first Course in French—-Dower & Knickerbocker 

Elementary Science by Grades (Book 5)—Persing & 
Thiele 


Elementary Science by Grades (Book 6)—Persing & . 


Thiele 
The Conquest of Life—Theodore Koppanyi 
The Green Leaf—D. T. MacDougal 
Books for School Libraries 
Appleton Books for Schools and Colleges 
Your Language—E. C. Cline 


A. S. Barnes & Company— 


Elements of the Free Dance, Elizabeth Selden 


Century Company— 

A Work-Book for Students in Fruit Growing— 
W. A. Broyles 

Solid Geometry—Leonard D. Haertter 


University of Chicago Press— 
A New Approach to Modern European History 
(Students’ Guide Sheets)—E. T. Smith 


John Day Company— 
New Education in Austria, Robert Dottrens (Edited, 
P. L. Dengler) 


Doubleday Doran & Co.— 
Extra-Instructional Activities of the Teacher—Roscoe 
Pulliam 


Ginn & Company— 

New Practical Exercises in Rapid Calculation— 
Powers & Loker 

The United States Among the Nations—Atwood 

The Alpha Individual Arithmetics—Book 4, Part 1— 
Supv. Staff Summit Experimental School 

Readings in Community Life—Howard C. Hill 

Virgil and Other Latin Poets (Edited J. B. Green- 
ough)—G. L. Kittredge, T. Jenkins 
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When I Write a Theme—Thomas & Bowman 

Millinery Processes—Carlotta M. Brown 

Readings in Vocational Life—Howard C. Hill 

Reading Activities in the Primary Grades—Storm & 
Smith 


Globe Book Company— 


Commercial Arithmetic—W. L. Starkey 


MacMillan Company— 

A Child's Second Number Book (Part I & Il)— 
Julie Badanes & Saul Badanes 

A Manual to Accompany American History—Thos. 
M. Marshall & Edgar B. Wesley 

The Principles of Agronomy—F, Harris & Geo. 


Stewart 


McGraw-Hill Book Company— 
A Student’s Work-Book in Guidance—Teeter & 
Douglass 


Charles E. Merrill Company— 

Europe—The Mother of America—C. F. Horne & 
Olive Bucks 

The New Day Arithmetics (Intermediate & Ele- 
mentary ) —Durell—Gillett—Durell 

Our Educational Task—Wm. Heard Kilpatrick 


Plymouth Press— 


Individual Lessons in History (Sets 1-8)—Jas. E. 
McDade & Isabelle Long 


Public School Publishing Company— 


Northwestern Univ. Contributions to Education— 
J. M. Hughes & E. O. Melby 

“Supervision of Instruction in High School” 

Northwestern Univ. Contributions to Education 
Wm. G. Brink 

“Direction and Coordination of Supervision’ 

How to Write a Thesis (Revised) —W. G. Reeder 


Row, Peterson & Co.— 
Educational Dramatics—Donald MacLean Towet 


Scott, Foresman & Company— 
Our Country —Past and Present—W. L. Nida & 
V. L. Webb 


Silver, Burdett— 
The Music Hour (5th Book)—McConathy, Miess- 
ner, Birge & Bray 


John Wiley & Sons Inc.— 
You and Your Job—Jas J. Davis & John C. Wright 


John C. Winston Company— 
Our Plant Friends and Foes—Wm. Atherton Dupuy 


World Book Company— 

Circles & Squares (Book 1)—Marquart & Mitchell 

A Lincoln—Ross F. Lockridge 

Applied Business Arithmetic—Chas. E. Steele & 
Geo. W. Muench 

Educational Measurements in the Elementary Grades 
—I. N. Madsen 
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Christmas Holiday Tour 


Florida and The Sunny South 


Personally conducted, all expense, eight day tour, departing 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 12:30 P. M., Friday, 
December 26, 1930. 

—_— ~ 


for only 


565 


Out of winter’s icy grasp into the land of per- 
petual sunshine, bougainvillaea, hibiscus, Spanish 
moss, mocking birds, oranges, pineapples, and 
sandy bathing beaches of the Atlantic and the 
Gulf. 


Cast away dull care and bask in the sunshine 
of Florida. 


for only 


565 


—_— mn 


Open to Wisconsin teachers, students, parents and their friends. 








Every detail of trip, including meals, lodgings and sightseeing enroute has been 
completed through the cooperation of the railroads over which this tour is 
scheduled, making it possible for you to enjoy every minute without worry. 


Sightseeing Includes: 


NASHVILLE CHICKAMAUGA MIAMI BEACH 
CHATTANOOGA ST. AUGUSTINE FT. LAUDERDALE 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN CORAL GABLES TAMPA 
MISSIONARY RIDGE MIAMI 


Bok Tower (Lake Wales) for New Year Carrillon Recital by Anton Brees, 
World’s Greatest Bellmaster, also many other points of interest 
(all included in above cost). 


Special train equipped with the latest steel coaches, adaptable for 
sleeping purposes, dining cars, club car and sun parlor lounge ob- 
servation car, will be provided for the round trip, through the co- 
operation of the following railroads: Soo Line, C. and E. I., L. and 
N., N. C. and St. L., C. of G., A. C. L., F. E. C., and I. C. 


Complete itinerary of the tour will be furnished upon application to 
either: Mr. E. L. Mendenhall, Principal of the County Normal School 
or Mr. M. J. Lowe, County Supt. of Schools, Fond du Lac, Wis., under 
whose auspices the tour is being conducted. 























Headliners » » » 


Events of special interest to the readers of 
the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are 
found in “Headliners”, each month. 








Congratulations Mr. Yoder! 

R. C. M. YODER, for the past ten years a 
M member of the faculty of Whitewater 
State Teachers College has been chosen presi- 
dent, succeeding 
Mr. Frank S. 
Hyer, newly ap- 
pointed president 
of Stevens Point 
Teachers college. 
Mr. Yoder has 
had 24 years of 
teaching experi- 
ence, 20 years of 
which have been 
spent in Wiscon- 
sin schools. He 
graduated from 
Valparaiso U ni- 
versity in 1905. 
He has done 
graduate work at 
Wisconsin, Ohio, 
and Minnesota 
universities. He was a teacher of commercial 
subjects in Eau Claire and Milwaukee. In 1919 
he became director of commercial education at 
the Whitewater institution. 











C. M. Yoder 


Mr. Yoder has been active in state and na- 
tional educational circles. At one time he was 
president of the National Federation of Com- 
mercial Teachers, and now is its executive sec- 
retary. He is vice president of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions. He is also editor of the Commer- 
cial Educator. 

a e 


Safety Education Saves Lives 

HREE thousand young lives saved each year 

is the result of safety education according 
to an estimate by the education division of the 
National Safety Council. About seven years ago 
child fatalities numbered more than 2,000. 
The schools began to introduce safety teaching 
and lives were saved. The school boy patrol and 
instruction to the child on how to adjust him- 
self quickly to the hazardous conditions of 
modern life have been factors in reducing 
fatalities. Wisconsin schools have actively par- 
ticipated in the campaign, many unique plans 
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being in operation in various parts of the state 
to promote further activity along this line. The 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will be glad to gs 
lish plans for safety education now used in 
Wisconsin schools. 

eh; 


Ashland Teachers Had Active Reading 
Circle in 1929-30 


ARLY in the fall of 1929 the Ashland City 

Teachers’ Association met and agreed to 
devote a portion of their attention to reading 
circle work. In May the various members re- 
ported their results in following the suggested 
studies outlined by the principal and one rep- 
resentative from each school. The spring re- 
ports showed 100% reading awards to the 
grade school teachers of every ward school. In 
the high school 10 out of 33 teachers had read 
books on the required list, and had earned 
diplomas and seals. Eleven more had read from 
three to seven books in their particular line of 
work, but not listed in the state pamphlet of 
required readings. These teachers received Lo- 
cal Recognition Certificates. 

ee 


English Teaching Under Microscope 
OMPLACENCY in teaching methods is the 


surest way of attaining stagnation. Realiz- 
ing that, the State Department of Public In- 
struction is reorganizing the course of study in 
English in Wisconsin’s schools. 

During September and October some group 
meetings of principals and supervisors in high 
school were held for the purpose of discussing 
the proposed reorganization of the course of 
study in English. Prior to the meetings the su- 
pervisors were supplied with bulletins which 
presented in questionnaire form the most im- 
portant problems involved in the reorganiza- 
tion. 

e° @ 


National Convention at Madison 


HE 1930 National County Life conference 

was held in Madison during the first part 
of October. Delegates from all over the United 
States were in attendance. The Honorable 
Frank O. Lowden, ex-governor of Illinois, an 
active leader in promoting agricultural legis- 
lation, presided at the general assemblies, and 
gave the presidential address. Other notable 
speakers on the general assembly programs 
were: Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; 
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Hon. Walter J. Kohler, Governor of Wiscon- 
sin; Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of In- 
terior; and Hon. James C. Stone, Vice Chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board. 

Some of the leading sectional speakers were: 
George Russell (A. E.), Irish poet and author ; 
Zona Gale, Wisconsin authoress; C. E. Ladd, 
Cornell University; Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor 
N. E. A. Journal; Lorado Taft, Chicago artist; 
and E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 

Of the various sectional meetings, the one of 
Rural Educators presented many interesting 
opinions on the rural school. During the con- 
ference both Miss Abbott and Mr. Joy Elmer 
Morgan emphasized the fact that, in general, 
the rural school was not securing the support 
and attention it needed. 

ee @ 


More Trips! 


AST May and June thousands of Wisconsin 
L teachers and pupils traveled to Washing- 
ton, in five different tours. The evident success 
of this phase of school activity led to plans for 
other trips during the course of this school year. 

Already one educational tour has taken place. 
On October 10th M. J. Lowe and E. L. Men- 
denhall of Fond du Lac conducted a Chicago 
tour for 350 pupils and teachers of Fond du 
Lac county. Marshall Field’s, the Field Mu- 
seum, the Palmolive Building, and the Plane- 
torium were visited. 

These gentlemen have also planned a splen- 
did tour to Florida, during the Christmas holi- 
days. They have carefully selected the best of 
accommodations and a most interesting itinerary. 
(See page 153.) 

The most pretentious tour will be conducted 
by A. G. Meating. He is now organizing an 
educational tour to Europe. Thus far more 
than 600 have already signed up for the trip, 
which will take place this next summer. 

e.h6©° 


Thanks Mr. Beitzel 
E’RE all alike; we say that we welcome 
criticism, but nothing pleases us as 
much as a short word of praise. Last week we 
received a letter from C. H. Beitzel, formerly 
associated with the Fall River schools. He said, 
in part: 

“I was principal of the school at Fall River 
last year and I was supposed to return there 
another year, but I accepted the principalship 
of the Government Indian School at Fort Tot- 
ten, North Dakota. . . . Please send me the 
September number of the JouRNAL; I missed 
it, and I am anxious to keep in touch with 
the school work that is carried on in Wis- 
consin.” 


Thank you, Mr. Beitzel. 








BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 


Every Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 


R. J. McDONALD, Manager 

















Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Bivd., 
CHICAGO 














[isconsin 
Engraving Company 





Artists 
Sngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WIS. 











YOUR CREDIT 


is valuable.—Pay your obligations PROMPTLY 
and keep it good. 

*¢Phoenix’’ loans may be repaid in small 
monthly payments over a period of as long as 
twenty months. 


O Endorsers. Your own signature is all we 
require. 
ou pay only for the actual time you use the 
money. No Fees or other deductions. 
Our “Death Benefit Certificate’’ protects your 
beneficiary or estate without any additional cost. 
Loans may be made entirely by mail. 


Phoenix Finance Co. 
WEST WATER AT MICHIGAN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Phoenix Finance Co. 
102 W. Michigan 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Teacher Department) 
Please send without cost or obligation further 
details. 
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Among Ourselves » » » 


Calendar 


November 28-29—National Convention of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers, at 
Milwaukee. 


December 3—4—5—School Men’s Week Con- 
ference in Madison. 


December 10-13—American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Conference in Milwaukee. 

February 22-25, 1931—Dept. of Superintend- 
ence of N. E. A. at Detroit, Mich. 

June 27-July 3, 1931—Summer N. E. A.—Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Miss Margaret Peck of Madison, a graduate of the 
Chicago Art Institute, is the new art supervisor of 
the Marinette public schools. 


In the Janesville high school the school paper, the 
yearbook, home athletic contests, three plays, and an 
orchestra contest are being financed from a common 
fund. The plan was successfully tried last year, and 
from all indications it will be more satisfactory this 
year. Prin. V. E. Klontz reports that participation in 
the entire program does not cost more than the 
school paper and annual cost formerly. 


Louis Bosman, of Door county, has been named 
supervising teacher by Supt. George V. Kelley of 
Green Lake county, as successor to Louis Marchen- 
kuske, who has succeeded C. J. Kreilkamp as prin- 
cipal of the Green Lake County Normal school. 


Miss Marion Feurer was recently elected president 
of the Caledonia Teachers club. Other officers elected 
are: Mrs. Helen Ehrleiter, vice-president, and Doro- 
thy Heller, secretary. 


Oshkosh has adopted the two school plan for ele- 
mentary principals. While the primary reason for 
the change was that of economy it was also de- 
signed to concentrate the administrative functions in 
the hands of a few experienced educators. 


First prize in the rural and state graded school 
booth competition at the Walworth county fair went 
to the booth prepared by the state graded schools of 
Lyons, Zenda, Millard, Allen Grove, Fontana, and 
Honey Creek. 


J. Herbert Heise, Janesville, has been appointed 
musical director of the Janesville high school to suc- 
ceed Mrs. L. H. Pritchett, who resigned during the 
summer. Mr. Heise was musical director of the Cen- 
tral Junior high school of Saginaw, Michigan last 
year. 


Miss Lydia Meier, teacher of German in West 
Allis High school, who traveled in Europe this sum- 
mer, was granted a leave to remain in Germany to 
study and to observe the educational system. Other 
West Allis High school teachers who went to Europe 
during the summer are Misses Ann Butler, Emlie 
Clark, Helen Johnson, Eleanor Bouwer, Ruth Ly- 
throp and Esther Treineke. 
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Wisconsin's rural school enrollments continue to 
show a loss, and in many of the counties of the 
state there are fewer children attending county and 
city schools than there were eight years ago, accord- 
ing to a recent survey made by A. A. Thompson, 
state school supervisor. The survey, covering vacated 
farms, new homes being built, and the geographic 
appearance of rural districts has been prepared at 
the request of the interim committee on education. 


Wood county rural schools received 50 prizes in 
the educational exhibit at the Wisconsin State Fair. 


Wrightstown schools are 100% in W. T. A. 
membership for the eighth consecutive year. 


A state conference of officials and representatives 
of humane societies will be held in Madison, No- 
vember 13th. The program will consist of speeches, 
reports from county organizations and discussions of 
business and legislative needs. 


The Timothy O. Howe school, Superior, of which 
Miss Elizabeth McCormick is principal, reports 106% 
enrollment. In the Howe school substitute teachers, 
as well as the regular faculty members lend their 
support to the Wisconsin Teachers Association. 


Louis F. Rahr, principal of the Washington Junior 
High school, Kenosha, believes that children should 
have concert entertainment of their own. He there- 
fore has arranged for a children’s concert course, 
through the University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion. The numbers selected have a special appeal for 
children of junior high school age. 


Polk County Normal school, St. Croix Falls, has 
an entirely new faculty this year. J. C. Rutherford, 
former superintendent at White Lake is principal; 
Miss Vera Watson, former supervising teacher in 
Grant county, first assistant; Miss Nell McLean, Su- 
perior, second assistant; and Miss Myrtle Peterson, 
Balsam Lake, model room teacher. 


Mr. P. J. Sievert, prominent member of the Mari- 
nette Board of Education, and a staunch supporter 
of Vocational and Adult education, has moved to 
Bastrob, La., as General Supt. of the Southern Craft 
Corporation. 


At a meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, Superior local, Miss Marie Kanzler was elected 
president, and Miss Agnes Otier, secretary. Their 
terms are for the year 1931-32. 


New teachers in the Brandon school this year are: 
Mary Betry, Etta Morrissey, Georgia Martin, and 
Dorothy Welles. 


The Westfield high school is being remodeled. 
The school now has brand new science equipment, 
and the Board of Education has added a full time 
music instructor to the faculty. 


Teachers of the Brandon high and grade schools 
enrolled in state and national educational associations 
100%. 
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Miss Margaret Barczewski, for the past two years 
on the faculty of Howards Grove high school, has 
resigned to accept a government position in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Miss Marit Kelly, Royalton, has filled 
the position at Howards Grove. 


The Beloit Vocational school has engaged Alvin L. 
Livingston as full time instructor in agriculture. 
Daily one-hour classes are offered for high school 
boys, part time classes for farm youths, and night 
classes for the adult farmers. Other new teachers are: 
Miss Verna King, Miss Marie Lund, and Miss Flor- 
ence Newman. 


Contracts for the new South Milwaukee Voca- 
tional school have been let. The new building, cost- 
ing approximately $100,000, will replace the school 
destroyed by fire. It will be ready for occupancy 
around February 1. 


Janesville high school has organized an a capella 
choir, under the direction of Miss Katherine Keat- 
ing, high school music supervisor. To date 44 stu- 
dents have joined this unusual organization. 


An effort was made at the Central Wisconsin 
Teachers convention, held at Wausau, October 10, 
to designate Wausau as the permanent meeting place 
of the conference. The proposal was defeated by six 
votes, which means that determining the time and 
place of future meetings of the Central Wisconsin 
Teachers association remains in the hands of the 
executive committee. Under the existing arrangement 
the convention has been alternating between Wausau 
and Stevens Point. 


The Howard Grove high school reports an in- 
crease of 143% in enrollment between 1928-1930. 
At present there are 56 students in attendance. 


Westfield reports an increased enrollment this year. 
Twenty new students have swelled the total to 136, 
with 44 in the freshman class. 


Delegates at the Central Wisconsin Teachers con- 
vention, held at Wausau, October 10, elected R. F. 
Lewis of Marshfield a member of the executive 
committee, to fill the vacancy resulting from the death 
of D. A. Swartz of Wausau. Mr. Swartz was the 
1930 chairman at the time of his death. Supt. P. M. 
Vincent, next in line for the chairmanship, presided 
at the convention. Mr. Vincent automatically becomes 
the chairman of the 1931 convention. 


Harold Meetz has been elected president of the 
Sheboygan County Teachers association. 


Miss Alice Brady, grade supervisor in the Mani- 
towoc schools, and Supt. H. S. Bonar have prepared 
a course of study in —_ for elementary schools. 
The outline is receiving favorable comment from 
other educators in the state. 


“Fine feathers make fine birds,” ‘tis said, and 
therefore we can expect big things from the Neenah 
high school band this year, for the common council 
has approved the purchase of uniforms for the 75 
members, at an approximated cost of $1,800. 


Miss Isabelle Meyer, second grade teacher at Blair 
school, Waukesha, has been granted a month’s leave 
of absence due to illness. 


UNIVERSITY 


(COLLECE COURSES @ CREDITS, 


“"» STUDENT TOURS 


** EUROPE 


Selected Groups ~ Experienced 
Management Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL isc. 
410 EAST 42~ STREET N. Y. C. 














Earn a Tour To Europe 


Foremost Student Tours wants one or- 
ganizer for each college and city. 
Easiest selling tours. 5,000 satisfied 
clients in 1930. Lowest in cost. 33 
Days $295 to 80 days $790. Most lib- 
eral commissions in travel or cash. 
Cash bonuses and Travel Scholarships 
given in addition for hostesses and con- 
ductors. State qualifications in first let- 


ter. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 


154 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 











,The Greatest Mother 

















| Manual Training Teachers | 
demand 


The Best for School Work 


F. P. M. Frame and Blades outlast all 
others Used in many of the schools 
throughout the U. S. Cuts at any angle 
wood, iron. or bakelite. 








1F. P. M Coping 
Saw and 7 blades 
sent prepaid, $1. 





Free Sample of Blade Sent Manual Training 
Teachers Upon Request 


F. P. MAXSON 


3722 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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™ PARKE 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
14 South Carroll Street 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


Owned and Operated by GEORGE R. RAY 





MADISON, WISCONSIN 








$50 Worth of B 


History, Fiction, Travel, Re- 
ligion, Economics, rravel, Re fp 
Biography, Poetry, Nature, 
Juvenile, etc., from leading publishers. $5 new, 
in perfect condition. Sounds impossible, but we 
— satisfaction or money back. Write to- 
= we will tell you how we do it and send 
valuable bargain book list FREE. 
MISSOURI STORE CO. Book Dept. T-11, Columbia, Mo. 


Sores 











MERRY CHRISTMAS 











CHRISTMAS 


with its joy and good will—why 
not extend its spirit over the 
whole year? The fund from the 
sale of Christmas seals in 
December will carry help and 
education against tuberculosis 
throughout all 1931. 


The National, State & Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


Bay Christmas Seals 
Fight Tuberculosis 








Miss Sena C. Peterson, Winnebago county nurse, 
is publishing a mimeographed monthly paper entitled 
“Health Land Herald,” for the rural teachers in the 
county. 


Miss Francis Hammond, Onalaska, has been ap- 
pointed teacher of English and forensics at the Wood 
county rural normal school. The school has also em- 
ployed George Davis, prominent band director in 
North Dakota schools, as part time band instructor. 


Mr. H. L. Morrison is the new superintendent of 
the Tomah Indian school, succeeding W. F. Dickens, 
who has been transferred to the Cheeney River Res- 
ervation Agency, Gettysburg, South Dakota. 


The Columbia County Teachers association held its 
19th annual conference at Portage, September 27. 
Mr. Tobey spoke on “The Aim of Education.” The 
Columbus High school band, with Ted Silbeck di- 
recting, furnished the music. Officers elected for the 
year 1930-31 are: A. J. Henkel, principal of Port- 
age schools, president; Morley Van Sant, principal 
of Friesland state graded school, vice president; Miss 
Mary Durow, secretary; Jay Packard, principal of 
Lowville state graded school, treasurer. 


Cochrane high school ran away with the lion's 
share of the honors in the state high school judging 
contest promoted by the Wisconsin college of agri- 
culture last month. Both high team and high indi- 
vidual honors went to Cochrane. Nelson, Mondovi, 
Westfield, Viroqua, Plymouth, Lodi, Hillsboro, Clin- 
tonville, and Bloomer followed in the order given. 


According to a report from the Oshkosh health 
department a total of 9,647 free dinners were served 
to the children of Oshkosh’s city schools last year. 
The results were very gratifying in the majority of 
cases. In the Roosevelt school the average gain for 
each child was 9.82 pounds for the 10 months re- 
corded. One child gained as much as 19 pounds, 
while only one child lost weight during the period. 


Ella B. Singler, Chicago, succeeds Kathryn Thomp- 
son as instructor in cosmetic art, in the Green Bay 
high schools. Miss Thompson is to continue teaching 
a portion of the evening school classes. 


V. E. Kimball, Washburn superintendent of 
schools, was elected president of the North Wiscon- 
sin School Masters’ club, an organization represent- 
ing 15 counties. The retiring president is R. C. Tag- 
gart, Ashland. 


Plans are now under way for the Fox River Valley 
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Paris to London Via Europe! 


By way of the Seine and Rhone Valley towns, Marseilles, 
Nice, Genoa, Rome, Florence, Venice, ilan, Swiss towns, 
Bavarian Highlands, ‘Munich, Heideibers, Cologne, Amster- 
dam and The Hague. FIFTY DAYS—$640, including Atlan- 
tic passage both ways. Write Teachers ° Travel Department. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


music festival, which includes Appleton, Oshkosh, 
East Green Bay and West Green Bay high schools. 
H. H. Helble, principal of Appleton high school, 
was elected treasurer and manager for this year. 
The annual event is non-competitive, and includes 

joint concerts given in January, February, and March. 

The glee clubs, orchestras, and bands of each school 
participate. 
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According to County Supt. J. M. Reed, the Oneida 
county teachers institute was a record breaker this 
year. Harold Thorpe, head of the Three Lakes 
schools, was elected president of the Oneida Teach- 
ers association, succeeding Everett Nordquist, of 
Crescent. Earl Smith, Monico, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


It's an ill wind that blows no one any good. 
Kimberly high school is able to report a 36% in- 
crease in enrollment over last year, due to the clos- 
ing of Little Chute high school. The increased at- 
tendance has resulted in the addition of a course in 
home economics. Miss Marjorie Rossler is in charge. 


Wauwatosa is planning a second unit to the mil- 
lion dollar junior and senior high school. According 
to present plans the new unit will cost approxi- 
mately $250,000. The city is growing so rapidly 
that the local school board is now looking for a 
suitable five-acre tract as a site for another junior 
high school. 


Several high school fairs have been held this Fall. 
At Highland the fair was directed by Harold Morris- 
sey, agricultural teacher. A. S. Peterson, vocational 
agricultural teacher organized the local “Quadri- 
County” community fair at Blanchardville. 


Fred Christiansen, principal of the Manitowoc 
County Rural Normal school, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Manitowoc county teachers association. 
Earl White, Reedsville, was named vice-president. Jo- 
seph Rappel is secretary-treasurer. 


The enrollment of the Chetek high school has in- 
creased to such an extent that another teacher has 
been hired. Mrs. Bernice Cardin of Platteville has 
accepted the position, and will teach English and 
history in the junior and senior high schools. 


The Wausaukee high school reports a 19% in- 
crease in enrollment over last year, with the largest 
senior class in the history of the school. 


According to a report sent to Supt. J. E. Kitow- 
ski, the Menasha high school annual, ‘The Nicolet,” 
again won an all-American honor rating, in compe- 
tition with all other high school annuals submit- 
ted to the National Scholastic Press association. 


From marine to high school principal may be an 
impossible jump for most “leathernecks,” but D. W. 
Miller, principal of William Horlick high school 
has done it in four years. Before joining the ma- 
rines Mr. Miller studied at Kansas State Teachers 
college. He was awarded a masters degree from the 
University of Chicago. 


Wisconsin State Normal colleges report an in- 
crease in enrollment of 562 this year. The College at 
Milwaukee has the largest increase, reporting a gain 
of 93. Other increases are reported as follows: La 
Crosse, 92; Eau Claire, 88; River Falls, 68; Osh- 
kosh, 66; Platteville, 65; and Whitewater, 61. 
These figures were released on September 26, and 
probably have changed a bit with late registrations. 


Following the Columbia County Teachers conven- 
tion, held in Portage September 27, the Misses 
Healey, Phelps, Hansen, Delany, and Nelson, and 
Mrs. Ayer, visited all of the rural schools in Co- 
lumbia county to check up with teachers on methods 
and curricula. 










By Fastest Air Mail 





. . - comes the 


“Check that 


Cheers” 


When Sickness, 
ag Accident or Quarantine 
" Disables You 


Now the T. C. U. Check, the “Check that really 
cheers”, comes to you by fastest air mail when 
sickness, accident or quarantine disables you 
and brings on staggering expenses. It reaches 
you in time to help you pay promptly the doc- 
tor, the nurse and the hospital. The coming 
of the T. C. U. Check is not delayed by red 
tape. Settlements are promptly made and now 
to further cut delay, T. C. U. sends the “check 
that cheers” by air mail. 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 

Records prove that one out of five teachers 
each year is disabled because of sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine. Why take the risk of using 
up your savings, of going in debt or of giving 
up new clothes to pay expenses ——— on by 
sickness, accident or quarantine? Let the T. C. 
U. share this risk with you. Write today be- 
fore it is too late for full details on the T. C. U. 
Protection. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


DGE PLAYS © 
ENTERTAINMENTS © 
CLEAN ann CLEVE 





Little People’s Christmas Book 

Good Times Christmas Book 

Jolly Juvenile Minstrels 

Auditorium Plays and Stunts for High 
Schools 

Best Pieces to Recite 

Win-A-Prize Readings 

Get Big Free Catalog of Plays, Stunts, 

tion Songs, Operettas, etc. Dep 


[euprivet ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE /» 


THAT HELPS 


FRANKLIN OHIO. “ase DENVER, COLORADO 


Wonderful chance to make $6 a day tak- 
ing orders for Jiffykake—the amazing new 
preparation that makes delicious cakes by 
adding only water. Contains flour, eggs, 
milk, sugar, baking powder, shortening, 
flavor. Saves time, work, trouble. A _ sen- 
sation yer ast Housewives buy on sight. 
Big p-ofits. Steady repeat business. 


$110 PROFIT A WEEK 
Korenblit made $110 a week taking orders 
for our specialties. Mrs. Hackett cleared $33 
first 7 hours. Think of the possibilities! No 
capital or experience needed. Earnings start 
at once. onderful opportunity for men 
and women everywhere. Don’t miss this 
chance. Write quick for Profit-Sharing Offer. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
3335 Monmouth Ave. Cincinnati, 0. 
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Little Wolf high school is now publishing a school 
paper, “The Little Wolf Howl.” The school has 
also organized a ‘Future Farmers of America’’ club. 
Maurice Van Adestine is secretary and Principal Bar- 
rington is sponsor. 


The Edgerton teachers elected the following offi- 
cers for this school year: H. H. Kerr, president; 
Ruth MclIntosh, vice-president; and Mae Wright, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Roger C. Bigford, formerly principal of the Polk 
County Normal school, is enrolled in the graduate 
school at Columbia this year. Mr. Bigford’s major 
studies are in the field of teacher training. 


O. F. Nixon, formerly principal of East High 
school, Green Bay, is in attendance at Ohio State 
University at Columbus, where he is an assistant in 
the Department of School Administration in the Col- 
lege of Education. He is also doing work toward a 
doctor's degree in education. 


As a result of the successful radio educational ex- 
periment last year, station WHA, the University of 
Wisconsin, has joined an educational broadcasting 
chain, and will send out programs of special interest 
to schools from 1 to 2 p. m. each school day. 


R. W. Fairchild, former superintendent of schools 
in Fond du Lac, and for the last seven years super: 
intendent of schools at Elgin, Illinois, has joined the 
staff of the school of education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He has charge of the work in school ad- 
ministration. 


The Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of speech will be held at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, December 29, 30, and 31. 


Florence has just dedicated its new $75,000 high 
school, which replaces the old structure, destroyed by 
fire in March of 1929. The dedicatory ceremony in- 
cluded speeches by Principal H. W. Marshall, and 
M. H. Jackson of the state department. 


Miss Harriet R. Lockwood, teacher of English 
methods in the Oshkosh State Teachers college, is the 
author of ‘‘Practice Sheets in English Grammar and 
Punctuation,” published by the American Book Com- 
pany. The material in the book has been used in 
mimeograph form by the students of the junior high 
school in Oshkosh for several years. 


As an expression of their appreciation for the 
splendid educational work being done by Arthur 
Oehler, principal of the Wabeno schools, the tax- 
payers of that village have bought a home for him. 


Two years ago piano instruction was introduced 
in Kenosha high school. Today the number enrolled 
is somewhat more than 100, according to Will H. 
Schroeder, music director. 


Miss Esther Johnson, instructor in English at the 
a high school, was elected a member of the 

ard of directors of the Janesville Little Theatre, 
to succeed Arthur C. Zellner, who resigned. Miss 
Johnson was prominent in “Wisconsin Players” while 
a student at the University of Wisconsin. 


Port Washington has awarded a building contract 
for a new school, at an estimated cost of $128,500. 
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At the first meeting of the Oshkosh Teachers As- 
sociation, local, Miss Anna Kuscke, principal of the 
Franklin school, was elected president for this year. 
Oshkosh reports 100% in both the local and state 
teachers associations. 


The Racine teachers council supports two scholar- 
ships of $80 each, given in weekly payments to two 
needy high school students. The present scholarship 
committee consists of: Miss Mary Mann, chairman, 
G. A. Todd, Miss Mary Pugh, Miss Esther King, 
and Herbert Maxwell, members. (Mr. Maxwell died 
on October 18th—see Necrology.) 


The officers of the Racine Teachers council are: 
Louise Bolton, president; C. W. Illingworth, vice 
president; Theodore Beach, treasurer, and Della E. 
Madsen, secretary. 


Because of his change of residence M. C. Palmer 
resigned as president of the Columbia County School 
Masters club. Principal R. S. Smith of Randolph has 
been elected president for this year. The November 
meeting of the club will be held at Lodi. 


Sun Prairie reports but one change in the faculty 
of 14. Eight of the teachers have taught for four 
years or more. This year also marks the eighth con- 
secutive year that Sun Prairie has been 100% in 
We DcAs 


Under the leadership of Mr. Hoff, Black Earth 
high school has organized a school band of 17 pieces. 


Miss Cornelia Cooper, head of the dramatic de- 
partment of Central High school, Madison, was se- 
verely injured in an automobile accident on Octo- 
ber 18th. She is well on the way to recovery and will 
soon return to school. 


Necrology 


Miss Ida Granger, for many years a teacher in the 
rural schools of Waukesha county, died after an ill- 
ness of six months, at Bremerton, Wash. 


Miss Elizabeth Eastman, former teacher in the 
public schools of Fond du Lac and Milwaukee, died 
at the home of her sister, in Milwaukee, October 17th. 


Mr. Herbert J. Maxwell, teacher of manual train- 
ing in the Franklin Junior high school, Racine, died 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, Racine, on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 18, following an operation. Mr. Maxwell was 
29 years old and leaves a wife and two children. He 
has been connected with the Racine schools for six 
and one-half years. 


James S. Armstrong, 59, manual training instructor 
at the Grant Street school, Milwaukee, died at his 
home October 19th, after a short illness. Mr. Arm- 
strong has been teaching at the Grant Street school 
for the last 12 years. 


Harvey Zuleger, 22, a teacher at Pumpkin Center 
school, died this past month, after a brief illness 
from pneumonia. 


Mrs. Thada Jewell Kent, formerly a teacher in the 
Berlin public schools, died at the home of her daugh- 
ter, in La Grande, Oregon, September 22. 


_Miss Alice Plunkett, music teacher in the Clinton- 
ville schools, died at the Mayo hospital, Rochester, 
Minn., after a lingering illness. 
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Free Yourself 


‘NATIONAL Sghool DESKS: 
of Year-End Bill Worries 











HE great many 


new school buildings that are being 
equipped with National Desks and 
Seats are indicative of the universal 
appreciation of National features. 
The additional large number of 
school buildings replacing former 
equipment with National further em- 
phasizes National advantages .. . . 

The numerous communities that 
have standardized on National 
Equipment exclusively again estab- 
lishes National leadership: quality, 


design, value, service. 


National School 
Equipment Company 
1120 Piere Street 
PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 








Get a 


*100 © °300 
LOAN 


under this special Teacher Plan 


Start the New Year with a clean slate 
by paying all of your bills this simple, 
dignified way. Household’s Special 
Loan Plan for teachers enables you 
to get $100 to $300 cash to meet your 
obligations or buy the things you need. 
You simply ask us for the money— 
write for it if you wish—and we supply 
it promptly. No outside signers are 
required. No assignments are taken 
and your School Board is not notified. 

We give you as long as a year and 
eight months to repay your loan—or 
you may repay in full at any time. 
Charge will be made only for the 
actual time you keep the money. And 
the cost, under our Plan, is nearly 
one-third less than the maximum rate 
allowed by law in most states. 

To make a loan simply phone or 
visit the Household office nearest 
your home. Or, if more convenient. 
you may borrow from us entirely by 
mail. Just mail the coupon. 





WISCONSIN OFFICES 


APPLETON, 2nd Floor, 303 W. College Avenue 

BELOIT, 4th Floor, Strong Building 

FOND DU LAC, 6th Floor, Room 627, Commer- 
cial National Bank Building 

KENOSHA, 3rd Floor, Schwartz Building 

LA CROSSE, 4th Floor, Frank J. Hoeschler Bldg. 

MADISON, 3rd Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE, 6th Floor, Century Building 

OSHKOSH, 6th Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 

RACINE, 3rd Floor, Arcade Building 

SHEBOYGAN, 5th Floor, Security Building 

WAUSAU, 4th Floor, American Nat!. Bank Bidg. 


-------- MAIL COUPON-------- 


Mail to nearest office — it is understood this inquiry 
does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 


eee 

Amount I wish to borrow $ 
My salary is $ pasa 

I teach at 


Street 5 abtnsiawiee City 
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What J Want From Santa 


BOUT ... steen years ago the advertising manager of the JOURNAL 

wrote “Sandy Claws” for ‘a pair of roller skates an’ a spotted pony— 
a little one, please”; a decade later Santa, in the form of Dad was informed 
that a pair of shoe-skates, a sheepskin coat, and a bike would be a good 
starter by way of Christmas gifts. 


Now another decade has passed ... and most of all the advertising 
manager wants a gift from 18,500 teachers, AND IT DOESN’T COST A 
CENT. 


Advertisers determine their budgets upon returns on their ads. In many 
cases Wisconsin teachers buy books and school equipment without mention- 
ing the fact that “I saw your ad in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION”, and therefore the advertiser does not know how effective his ad 
has been. 


Therefore we ask you to: 
Clip Those Coupons 
and 
Mention The Journal When You Buy 


Thank you 
R. T. Ragatz, 


Advertising Manager 











your CREDIT 


is valuable.—Pay your obligations PROMPTLY 
and keep it 8006 
‘¢Phoenix’’ loans may be repaid in small 
monthly payments over a period of as long as 
twenty months. 





O Endorsers. Your own signature is all we 


STORIES ABOUT require. 


ou PN only for the actual time you use the 
° 


money. Fees or other deductions. 
a L K y Our “Death Benefit Certificate’’ protects your 
beneficiary or estate without any additional cost. 


z . Loans may be made entirely by mail. 
Wisconsin’s Own 














Mythical Hero and Giant Phoenix Finance Co. 
By ees Sener WEST WATER AT MICHIGAN 
econ USE COUPON BELOW----- MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Democrat Printing Company - 4 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. os = tag 
Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for Milwaukee, Wis. 
schools and school children) for which (Teacher Depart ) 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s ‘ eel a 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. F ag send without cost or obligation further 
eta ° 
ERIE 5 sive oronre 06 wile ob bre bib wiles oly ee ore ate 416i : 
Address — sh 7 tal 7 
aie covere daub: ate: o-wiecb triers aueybr erase eseiea oes rem hii 
Te RISO Pe ee Ore MOMOOL..« ciss9 65-0 
Pbtene will be prepaid by Democrat I teach at 
Printing Company ES CATT oan ores 
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